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Ir was the night of the Governor’s | 
Ball at the Country Club. Ten— | 
eleven o’clock, and still no party. | 
About 11.30-the Ball crashed open : 
with a bang. The Hoofner, Brigham, | 


and Tuttle supper parties met head- | 


on at the Club entrance and a chorus 
of motor horns heralded the arrival of | 
f the Younger Married Set. 

! From that event, which comes on 


the first page, there are no dull 


moments in the story. Mr. Chepee ee 
author of ‘The Cruise of the Kawa,’ 

has done an hilarious volume about 
the members of the Set and their 
contribution to the gayety of the 
suburban town. His humor is good- 


natured, but it is also full of punch 


like the contents of Bert Hoofner’s 


ice-cream freezer! 
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THE YOUNGER MARRIED SET 


CHAPTER I 


‘OUT OUR WAY’ 
Small-Town Stuff, Happy and Heartbreaking 


WELL, we've just had the Governors’ Ball 
out our way, and as usual the town is torn 
up the back. More fun! 

Every year the Governors of the Coun- 
try Club throw a party. There is no 
charge on your house-account, so every- 
body goes, even posted and suspended 
members. It is the Big Blow of the 
season. 

This year, as always, the party was 
to be different; not so rough — you know 
what I mean. Dr. Wilfred S. Pettner 
is Chairman of our Entertainment Com- 
mittee and always furnishes more enter- 
tainment than he realizes. .. . The Doc is 
a dentist — pardon me, an ‘oral surgeon’ 
—and fills all the best cavities in our 
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social and dental sets. He was insistent 
for weeks that this year’s ball should be a 
‘high-toned affair.’ He held meetings to 
push this idea and to urge his committee 
to circulate freely and give those hardy 
perennials,* the wallflowers, a snappy 
evening. He had a special reason for this: 
he is married to it. 

Well, Doc Pettner and the other Gover- 
nors convened and debated a reasonable 
closing hour. The ball is always on a 
Saturday night, and Saturday nights have 
a way of slopping over into Sunday, the 
main splash coming on the holy end. We 
have had sermons on the subject from Dr. 
Vetch, who is merrily modernist on the 
golf course but fundamental in the pul- 
pit. The Governors finally agreed that 
the strains of ‘Home, Sweet Home’ 
should sound at one-thirty sharp. That 
was that. 

Mrs. Horace Bemis, who is artistic and 
full of cute ideas, took charge of the deco- 
rations, in which ‘the national colors pre- 
dominated.’ What shades blend more har- 
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moniously than red, white, and blue, es- 
pecially when ‘linked,’ as Mrs. Bemis 
says, with splashes of our own Club color, 
burnt orange. Even the antlers of the bull 
moose over the fireplace were ‘brought 
out’ with bows of ribbon. The effect was 
indescribably beautiful. 

The Governors and their ladies dined 
in state at the Club. Doc Pettner was as 
busy as a bird dog, spreading sweetness 
and light and telling the most comical 
stories. Dentists always know so many: 
they have all the old magazines. The 
general invitations read for nine o’clock, 
at which hour Eiffler’s Orchestra — ten 
pieces, count them —was all set and 
chafing at their mouthpieces. But no- 
body came. 

President Libby’s brow was clouded. 
So was his brain. His cocktails were 
dying on and in him. He wished he 
were elsewhere. When the ladies began 
to choke with the cigar smoke they 
adjourned to the ballroom, where they 
knocked or admired the decorations, ac- 
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cording to the location of Mrs. Bemis. 
They also took several falls out of the 
Athletic Committee’s selection of cups for 
the spring golf tourney, and then held a 
_pan-American congress before the bulle- 
tin board, where they discussed the ‘de- 
linquents.’ Always among those present 
on the green-baize panel is Bert Hoofner. 
Bert is never less than three months be- 
hind, but his account is so large that the 
Club can’t afford to fire him. Luther 
Pritchett, our treasurer, one of those 
tight-lipped, blue-chinned public account- 
ants, has been trying to get Bert to sign 
an insurance policy in favor of the Club 
and then let Nature take its course, but 
Bert says he is too nervous to look at a 
dotted line. However, he is such a gay 
blade, with a wife who, every one agrees, 
is much too good for him —it is her 
money, by the way — and they give such 
swell-elegant parties, that Bert is allowed 
to ride. 

Incidentally, the Hoofners were largely 
responsible for the Ball’s getting off to 
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such a slow start. They were giving a sup- 
per party. So were the Brighams and the 
Tuttles. It’s always that way. When a 
dance heaves in sight, our local host- 
esses organize catch-as-catch-can supper 
parties. They have to get up early to 
grab off the people they want. The tele- 
phone buzzes. Notes are dispatched. 
Cars flit about. This year Willie Tripp, 
our best stepper-out, found himself on 
a party wire with a separate invitation 
in each ear. Being a fast worker, he ac- 
cepted both. As the date of the dance 
draws nigh, the hostesses begin counting 
noses and the hosts begin counting throats 
and collecting adjacent and abutting 
shakers. The Hoofners never bother 
about such details. Bert uses an ice- 
cream freezer and a slogan, ‘Never 
Strain the Orange Juice: Speed is the 
Essence of the Contract.’ He gets it. 

These merry gatherings start from eight 
on, and last until some one happens to 
remember that there is a dance at the 
Club. Then there is a mixed-motor 
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movement in that direction. The wives 
drive. 

While this sort of thing was coming to 
a boil, Doc Pettner was worrying. Ten — 
eleven o'clock, and still no party. The 
gubernatorial group tried out a few dis- 
mal pivots with ill success. Finally, about 
eleven-thirty, the Ball crashed open with 
a bang. The Brigham and Tuttle supper 
circles met head-on at the Club entrance 
and a chorus of klaxons heralded the ar- 
rival of the Younger Married Set. A mo- 
ment later they poured into the ballroom, 
waking the orchestra out of a sound sleep. 
The Libbys, Pettners, Bemises, and other 
official upholstery lined up to receive 
their guests and were severely injured by 
Inflamed Youth, which only noticed them 
when it danced over them. 

Hardly had the strains of the third 
encore come to a violent close when the 
steward, as per contract, broke out his 
supper. Doc Pettner was distressed. The 
party was just under way and here was 
food! However, it was his own schedule 
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and he had to stick to it. The wait- 
ers, imported from town, were genially 
squiffed, as is their wont, and handled the 


oyster patties and chicken salad with rare 
abandon. By the time Doc had partially 
succeeded in staving off the feed, the or- 
chestra had disappeared into the locker 
room. It was all quite trying and very 
gay. Some of the younger couples danced, 
under the impression that the music was 
still playing. Fancy! 

The much-advertised melding of social 
sets didn’t come off. Everywhere Doc 
Pettner went he was hauled into a chair 
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and plied with potent beverages, accom- 
panied by cries of ‘Down the hatch, Doc. 
Attaboy!’ He resisted, feebly ... then 
‘not at all. When the orchestra resumed 
its cacophony, it was evident that the 
locker room had got in its deadly work. 


Oh, that locker room! What a sink of 
iniquity! How it lures young and old to 
destruction! The stags were there. So 
was President Libby, who had slipped 
his leash and was re-alluming the fires of 
Youth. Close harmony resounded. Doc 
Pettner tottered out to suggest joining the 
ladies and remained to sing tenor. 

He wambled into the ballroom in time 
to view the Hoofner tribe’s arrival just as 
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the orchestra struck up ‘Home, Sweet 
Home.’ They were led by Bert, who 
bulged. In the Doc’s mind was the idea 
that it was time the party should end. 
Mrs. Pettner alone agreed with him. 
From then on Bert took charge. He 
subsidized the orchestra from mysteri- 
ous sources which seem ever to be at his 
command at the psychopathic moment. 

Came Dawn...the old picture... 
quarts and quartettes on the piazza, 
scrambled eggs, coffee, the blatting of 
motors, raucous farewells, coarse cries of 
‘See you at Vespers,’ ‘Stop at the house 
before lunch.’ The echoes die away and 
the steward rings up the police station and 
says, ‘Send a car over here for Officer 
Kelly.’ 

The local press gave us a swell write-up 
in its best style. “The Governors’ Ball at 
the Country Club was the scene of a 
brilliant gathering last Saturday night. 
President Libby, the Governors, and their 
wives received. Thanks to the unremit- 
ting efforts and careful arrangements of 
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Dr. Wilfred S. Pettner, Chairman of the 
Entertainment Committee, the details of 
this most noteworthy social event of the 
season were run off with the precision of 
clockwork.’ 

The make-up man made one bad 
break which hurt Mrs. Bemis, when he 
said, ‘The ballroom was a mess of 
“color.” ’ It was true but tactless. He 
might at least have added, ‘Mr. Herbert 
Hoofner also ran things.’ 


CHAPTER II 
“YE MUMMERS’ 


Woor! The town went drama last week 
and the Country Club set is still rocking 
on its base. A hectic time was had by all. 

Of course, Bert Hoofner, the well- 
known roustabout, figured largely — but 
I mustn’t bring him in so early, for our 
big Drama Night really began long ago 
with the formation of Ye Mummers. 

Ye Mummers is — or are —a select and 
exclusive play-acting organization which 
came into being not without some travail. 
How different things are now from the old 
days when the frivolous farces were given, 
not by those who could act, but by those 
who would. For vim and vigor we relied 
solely on artificial aids to inspiration 
supplied at supper-parties by members 
of the Shaker Colony. Disorder reigned 
supreme. 

Then, into our merry midst came 
Wallace Onderdonck, who hurled a, criti- 
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cal bombshell at the close of our spirited 
and spirituous performance of ‘Hattie’s 
Hoopskirt,’ when he said austerely, ‘It’s 
_ terrible —the worst I have ever seen.’ 
Blasphemy!!! No one before had ever 
said anything but, ‘You were all wonder- 
full’ 

But Onderdonck is a personage. He 
has an air and wears horn-rimmed dim- 
mers on a silk leash. Mrs. Bemis clinched 
his status. “He once lived in a stable in 

Greenwich Village,’ she whispered. 

Willie Tripp, eminent stepper-out, pro- 
tested, ‘He may know a lot about stalls, 
but that doesn’t make him a stage-horse.’ 

Willie’s wisecracks did not save him. 
He and all other roughnecks were canned. 
‘Save them for the Minstrel Show,’ said 
Wallace coldly. ‘That’s where they be- 
long.’ It 7s curious how every man thinks 
that a coat of burnt cork conceals the fact 
that he is orey-eyed.*’ aps 

Thus Ye ARG boru ie ‘ais. 
sension and-+trife, has grown. «Last week’s 
affair wus ‘to have bee its triumph’ atid 
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vindication, the blooming of a cast ad- 
vertised as ‘all-star.’ 

‘All-star!’ snickered Willie Tripp. ‘Re- 
member our old five-star casts in which I 
played both the Haig Brothers?’ 

I most Certainly did. Willie’s every 
appearance in Thespian guise had called 
forth rousing cheers from his friends, 
which he acknowledged by frivolous 
asides. Bert Hoofner accusing him of 
stepping out of the picture, Willie pro- 
tested, ‘Ye Gods, Man, I was never in 
itt’ 

Nothing of this type for Ye Mummers. 
Oh, dear, no... they are serious and ap- 
proach the dramatic altar in the sacri- 
ficial spirit. Rumors of trouble over play- 
selection reached us. Miss Flamm, who, 
in her character of reporter of things so- 
cial for the Weekly Bulletin, was allowed 
ringside seats at rehearsals, was very 
‘anxious for: Ye: Mummers: ‘to do ‘some- 
thing biz’ like: “Henry IV,’ in five acts and 
eee twenty-eight ‘Seehes: : Enid. figured that 

p oe the > cast” were: e large ace! she might 
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get in it, but she was disappointed. Czar 
Onderdonck was adamant. 

‘Short plays are the thing,’ he said. 

“Ye Mummers must be progressive.’ 

Miss Flamm showed her good sports- 
manship by writing one of her niftiest 
pieces for the ‘Bulletin.’ She does mil- 
linery on the side and her literary style is 
distinctly floral. 

“Dame Rumor whispers,’ wrote Miss 
Flamm, ‘that “Ye Mummers,” under 
the direction of Mr. Wallace Onderdonck, 
will offer for their Gala Night at the 
Country Club a sumptuous and varied 
banquet of dramatic fare. Three playlets 
will compose the courses of the feast, so 
to speak. First we shall see and hear the 
dainty “Dialogue in Dresden,” in which 
the décors are an old-fashioned ‘“‘what- 
not”’ upon which are seated two figurines, 
Daphnis and Chloe. Between them a 
clock ticks out the minutes between Mid- 
night and 1 a.m. (Daylight Saving time), 
when all good figurines “come alive.” 
The dialogue which ensues is a delicious 
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bit of fooling, tender, romantic and ar- 
tistic. 

‘In contrast with this is the second 
offering, “Sea Fruit,” a somber adapta- 
tion from the Russian of Gorky. We see 
the cottage of Boris Mollusk, a Caspian 
crab-catcher, whose son Ivan has been 
drowned. This intriguing genre study has 
a surprise ending. The bill concludes with 
a thriller, ““The Wrong Flat,” by our own 
Wallace Onderdonck, who, in addition to 
his other duties, will play the stellar réle. 
In our next issue we hope to be able to 
give details of the various casts to whose 
appearance we look forward with lively 
anticipation.’ 

As general preparations went forward, 
Onderdonck grew paler and more irri- 
table. The poor wretch had built up a com- 
plicated organization with departments 
for scenery, lights, props, programme, 
ushers, tickets.... It was a great ma- 
chine, only things kept happening to it. 
The night before the show Lois Libby, one 
of the stars, ran into a closet door and bent 
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her bridgework so badly that Hattie Far- 
well had to be rushed into the part of 
Petroushka Mollusk. 

Wallace was in a frenzy. The substi- 
tution meant extra rehearsals at a time 
when the rest of the cast was worn to a 
frazzle, except Hattie, who dashed into 
the fray with the vigor of a sub-half-back 
about to win his ‘Y.’ She underlined all 
her lines vehemently and literally grabbed 
the stage from Boris and Ivan. This got 
on the director’s nerves. Hattie has red 
hair and freckles, and Wallace said sav- 
agely, “You’re not at all the type, but 
you'll have to do.’ There were tears, 
apologies, late rehearsals ...it was hell. 

It was during this hectic period that 
Bert Hoofner worked himself into the pro- 
ceedings. Wallace loathed him because 
whenever he, Wallace, took his train in 
the morning Bert would yell out, ‘The old 
family stage-coach is now leaving for the 
big city!’ 

Again, meeting him as he was wending 
his way through the station toward his 
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evening train, Bert would entrance the 
crowd by crying, ‘ Well, well, wELL!! Mr. 
Bewasco, as I live and breathe!’ This 
was all very coarse work, but in other 
ways Bert was so infernally useful. When 
Wallace discovered at the eleventh hour 
that the chairs hadn’t been ordered, it was 
Bert who said he would get them — and 
did, by telling the undertaker that it 
was the most important funeral that had 
happened out our way. Then Horace 
Bemis had to drop out of ‘The Wrong 
Flat’ at the last moment. Who could 
play his part? Bert Hoofner! He was 
made for it. Wallace explained his part., 
“You come in at the big moment. You 
find the Woman, whom you suppose to 
be your wife, in my arms. You shoot 
her.’ 

Bert was so enthusiastic about the rdéle 
that he rehearsed by himself at the Club 
and fired off a Colt forty-five within three 
feet of a tea-party. Mrs. Doc Pettner 
tossed a cup of scalding beverage high in 
air and caught it on her chest. 
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Well, the Big Night finally arrived. 
The programmes didn’t, so ever-ready 
Bert was elected to announce the events. 
Out in front the audience was writhing 
impatiently. 

‘Listen to those chairs,’ wailed Onder- 
donck. ‘Can’t they be oiled or some- 
thing?’ 

Bert soothed him. ‘Be calm, old boy, 
the audience is oiled... Tl go out and 
tell them the bad news.’ 

His opening line, ‘Unaccustomed as I 
am to public squeaking —’ was riotously 
received, as was his explanation that, 
though the first piece contained a shep- 
herd and a shepherdess, it was not a 
crook melodrama. However, after a burst 
of applause at the sight of Doc Pettner 
and Mrs. Bemis in bucolic silks and satins, 
the audience sank into a lethargy from 
which they were plucked only by one of 
those things that will happen. This time 
it was the great clock, between the figu- 
rines, the hands of which were supposed 
to move around the dial. The property- 
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man, that half-witted Libby boy, forgot 
them until roused by the couplet, 


‘But see, the hour is nearly one; 
Our Midnight holiday is done...’ 


when he rushed to the back of the dial and 
whirled the hands around with one fell 
swoop, amid cries of ‘How time flies!’ 
‘Atta-clock!’ ete. 


GLWYAS 
BILARS 


After a prodigious crashing of scenery 
we next gazed upon the crab-catcher’s 
cottage. “Sea Fruit’ had fairly rough go- 
ing, but even the turbulent element was 
stilled by the bringing in of Ivan’s body 
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(Ralph Coit) in a pine kimono. ‘How well 
he matches these undertaker’s chairs,’ 
said Willie Tripp, and was shushed se- 
verely. A bitter dialogue followed be- 
tween Boris and Petroushka which was in- 
terrupted hy Father Paul, a priest, who 
said reasonably, ‘Hasn’t the body been 
here long enough?’ That the cadaver 
should have sneezed at this moment was 
not Ralph’s fault — there’s been a lot of 
flu out our way — but it brought down the 
house and the curtain simultaneously and 
supplied the ‘surprise ending’ mentioned 
by Miss Flamm. 

Onderdonck announced his own piece, 
not proposing to submit it to the heavy 
handling of Hoofner. 

‘I have tried to show,’ he said, ‘the 
tragic consequences of Error fumbling 
blindly at the door of Mischance.’ 

We now gazed at a handsome apart- 
ment, every detail of which expressed sin- 
ful luxury. Our more conservative citi- 
zens squeaked uneasily and stole glances 
at Dr. Vetch, whose neck grew rosy over 
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his clerical collar. A painted lady, ‘The 
Woman,’ played timidly by Ruby Pettner, 
was awaiting a call from ‘The Man’ (Wal- 
_ lace Onderdonck), who, it was whispered, 
was her lover. Fancy that! 


Tr i 
All 


Wallace entered. There was nothing 
uncertain about his attack. He under- 
lined passion with every move. He hissed 
... he panted. . . . When he reached across 
the helpless Ruby and switched off the 
electric light beside the chaise-longue, Mrs. 
Pettner fluttered maternally and a voice 
in the back of the house shouted ‘Police!’ 
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But hist! Who comes here? “The hus- 
band’ (Herbert Hoofner) enters. 

‘Good heavens, Mary, he’s got that 
revolver!’ gasped Miss Flamm, who had 
been at the famous tea-party. A large 
proportion. of the audience stopped their 
ears. Striding across the room, Bert stood 
over the prostrate couple. The Woman’s 
face was hidden. He did not really see 
her. 

“You! he shouted, pointing the revolver 
and pulling the trigger. It wouldn’t go 
off! ... you know how those things are. 
With rare presence of mind Bert raised 
his head. 

‘Bane!’ he yelled, and walked to the 
door. The Woman screamed. So did 
the audience. Reaching the door, Bert 
opened it and read the apartment num- 
ber, then, clapping his hand to his fore- 
head, he delivered the big line, ‘My God! 
I’m in the wrong flat!’ 

It was all a mistake, see? The Woman 
wasn’t his wife at all and he had gone and 
shot some one’s perfectly good sweetie. 
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A lot of our folks think the whole play was 
a mistake and there has been quite a good 
deal of talk. The usual number of actors 
and actresses say that they will never 
appear again, but of course they will. 

Anyway, all hard feelings are being dis- 
sipated by the preparations for ‘Tennis 
Week,’ one of our great athletic events, 
which is about to break. I will have some- 
thing to say about that later on. 


CHAPTER III 
TENNIS WEEK 


A uate hour last Saturday marked the 
end of Tennis Week and we can now sit 
back on our haunches and rest for a year. 
Among the younger married set there are 
a number of cases of spavin, springhalt, 
heaves, and charley-horse, but, all in 
all, it was worth while, for the great an- 
nual event was really a grand success. 
Tennis, out our way, has gone through 
a struggle for existence which has prob- 
ably been paralleled in many another lo- 
cality. Time was when it was the sport 
elected by all. Golf had we none and the 
cost of constructing a course seemed pro- 
hibitive. All the men folk used to rush 
daily from office to locker-room, there to 
slip into diseased-looking garments and 
thrash about madly for a set or two before 
dinner. Nothing has ever equaled the 
ripeness of the locker-room atmosphere 
in those strenuous days. The whole club 
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reeked of exercise. Saturdays and Sun- 
days were days of violent conflict. We 
built six courts, then six more; ‘the fin- 
est clay courts in the County,’ was our 
boast. 

Then, with the increase in population 
and club membership, golf became a pos- 
sibility. The course was built and, after 
heartrending financing, paid for. At once 
sprang up an intense rivalry between the 
two sports. Some of the more conserva- 
tive members clung to their tennis. Doc 
Pettner, the genial oral surgeon and Chair- 
man of our Entertainment Committee, 
was one. ‘I’m saving golf for my old age,’ 
he said, right out of his own head. 

The Doc is rising fifty and his hair is 
touched with what he calls the ‘popular 
gun-metal finish,’ but he has young ideas 
about exercise and is always flexing his 
forearm and saying, ‘Feel of that... . Six 
sets of singles yesterday!’ 

Well, the golf course was built and it 
was found necessary to run the fourth 
hole right alongside the outer tennis 
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courts. This was disturbing to all hands. 
Doc Pettner and Henry Tuttle, another 
tennis fan, protested violently. 

‘How can we play,’ demanded Henry, 
‘with these golf bugs shooting line drives 
at our temples? It’s an outrage.’ 

“Me eye,’ came back Joe Farwell, the 
demon driver. ‘How can we do our stuff 
when you let out a scream like a hoisting 
engine every time you get a ball over the 
net? You tennis players make me sick.’ 

The matter was settled out of court, so 
to speak, and Time, the Great Healer, has 
soothed away all soreness. There was a 
natural drift to golf. More and more 
members hung up their rackets or gave 
them to their little ones and took down 
the implements of excavation. It was 
found that if four courts were done away 
with it would give followers of both sports 
more room to be wild in. 

But tennis has survived, owing largely 
to the efforts of Henry Tuttle. Henry, 
I suspect, likes golf, but his position is 
peculiar. He married a tennis player, one 
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of those real, dyed-in-the-wool racket- 
wielders, a near-champ. Fanny Tuttle’s 
name used to be listed in the first flight. 
Four infants in quick succession have 
slowed up her game but she is still there 
with a wallop that is not confined to the 
base-line. It is also exercised in the court 
of domestic relations, where she holds 
Henry sternly to his duties as a husband 
and a tennis player. 

It was Fanny who organized our first 
Ladies’ Invitation Tournament, which 
features Tennis Week. She knows all the 
humdingers and makes them sign along 
the dotted line whether they mean to come 
or not. Then the Country Club springs 
onto the front page of the ‘Bulletin,’ and 
even gets notices in the metropolitan 
press, which Henry cuts out and saves for 
Fanny’s scrapbook. There is something 
pathetic about his enthusiasm. 

He is elected (by Fanny) manager and 
organizer of such male assistance as the 
event requires. One year Fanny tried do- 
ing the whole thing feministically, even 
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appointing lady referees and lineswomen. 
Alas, they and the players fought fur- 
iously. The culmination came when Stella 
Starkey, the star performer, did a regular 
Lenglen, walking out on the finals of the 
ladies’ singles and refusing to come back 
until a decision had been changed. 

It was awful, and Fanny vowed she 
would never, never, never be chairwoman 
again; but, dear me, who ever keeps a vow 
like that? She was back on the job next 
year with all her old enthusiasm, but she 
had reinstated Henry in his post of male 
assistant. I must give him credit for 
putting his heart into his work, although 
Hoofner, who is something of a cynic, 
says it is because he knows he will get the 
wadding knocked out of him if he doesn’t. 

“You guys have just got to help me,’ he 
says. “Why, this is the Event of the Year. 
Come on, be a sport; help me with the 
lines, referee some of the matches, meet 
the girls — they’re all corkers.’ 

Dear old Hank, he is a good salesman 
and gets a lot of promises. Meanwhile 
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Fanny is busy with invitations, publicity, 
housing, teas and the dance for visiting 
celebrities, a surprising number of whom 
actually come. They are parked among 
‘our villagers, who are all a-flutter over 
the entertainment of the sturdy Amazons 
whose habits often disarrange their placid 
ménages. Mrs. Libby, wife of our Club 
president, was quite outspoken about her 
house-guest of this year. ‘I don’t object 
to her having her breakfast in her room,’ 
she said, ‘even if I do have to take the 
tray up myself, but I think this smoking 
cigarettes in bed is just horrid —the 
nasty, smelly things! And she never 
thinks of folding up a towel.’ 

Mrs. Libby is an A-1 housekeeper, but 
no athlete. 

Mrs. Bemis had charge of the prizes 
and selected such sweet, feminine things 
— powder-boxes, necklaces 4 la Raquel 
Meller, sports parasols and the like. 
When the bill came in Luther Pritchett, 
our hard-boiled treasurer, squealed like 
a rabbit in a trap. 
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‘Ye Gods, do they think we’re made 
of money?’ he cried. ‘Why, this darned 
tournament will set us back five hundred 
bucks. And what do we get out of it?’ 


Fanny Tuttle took him in hand. Willie 
Tripp says she soaked him with her 
racket. Anyway, overt objections ceased, 
the gladiators were wished on their host- 
esses, tea-afternoons were arranged and 
Tennis Week, of a Monday, got off to a 
slow but sure start. 

We have ladies’ singles and doubles, 
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with mixed doubles thrown in as a sop 
to the local males. Doc Pettner, for in- 
stance, never fails to get himself allied 
with a partner of great prowess. This 
year it was Mrs. Hammer, whose terrific 
forearm is known from coast to coast. 
They met the Tuttles in the finals of this 
class. The Tuttles play a lot together be- 
cause Henry knows his position so well, 
which is on the edge of the play, where he 


Gusssisssis 


“ie % me 

hovers, looking alert and eager. Willie 

Tripp, who refereed, playfully alternated 

his shouts of ‘Love all’ with ‘Papa love 

Mamma’ and other frivolous remarks. 
The Hammer-Pettner team won. The 
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Doc’s game is curious. In the back-court 
he is a handicap, for he will try to stroke 
the ball and his graceful Lawfords loop 
out into space or burrow in the soil, but at 
the net his defensive racket-work results 
in placements which are surprising, and 
to none more than the player. ‘They are 
shots,’ said the referee as he climbed down 
from his dangerous stand improvised 
from a table and a bent-wood chair, ‘that 
only a dentist could 
make.’ 


Pettner scored the 

i winning point on one 

AE of his trickiest shots, 

EH a dribble from the 
ce : 

HH wood of his racket 

aeten 
gareebene S to the tape, where 


S 


the ball fell over 
as softly as a dy- 
ing cream-puff. Mrs. 
Tuttle was furious and ignored the Doc 
completely. The poor chap was downcast 
until that gallant blade, our Mr. Bert 
Hoofner, rushed up and said, ‘Great 
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work, Doc! You pulled it out with the 
little oid forceps — what?’ 

And now I can tell you how the irre- 
pressible Hoofner literally saved the day 
of the main event, the Ladies’ Doubles 
Finals, by one of the most spectacular 
stunts ever pulled out our way. 

The weather had been fine until Friday 
night, when a hard, unceasing rain set in. 
Henry Tuttle didn’t sleep a wink. He was 
at the Club early on Saturday, staring 
gloomily at the sodden courts. At eleven 
appeared Mr. Hoofner, dressed for a dog 
fight. ‘What ho, Henry!’ he cried. ‘Why 
the gloom? What biteth thee?’ 

But Henry was in no mood for pleas- 
antry. ‘Look at the courts,’ he said. 
‘They’re like glass...’ 

Bert pondered, and when Bert ponders, 
anything is apt to happen. 

‘T’ll dry them,’ he said. ‘Wait a jiff. In 
the meantime, remember, it ain’t gonna 
rain no more, no more.’ 

His car hummed out of the drive. 
When he returned a half-hour later a fair 
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gallery of tennis folk had gathered for the 
Gala Luncheon. They watched Mr. Hoof- 
ner with interest. Assisted by club meni- 
als, he was pouring the contents of several 
large cans over the surface of the cham- 
pionship court. 


“Great Scott, man, what are you do- 
ing? Wetting them again?’ wailed the an- 
guished Tuttle. 

‘Gasoline,’ said Hoofner. ‘Let the 
women and children stand back!’ 

A cry of dismay and admiration rent the 
air as the entire court burst into flame. 
‘Hasn’t that got the last act of ‘‘The 
Walkyrie” beat a mile?’ asked the in- 
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ventor as clouds of black smoke rolled 
athwart the landscape. 

It had. And the marvelous thing is 
that it worked. The court came out of 
the conflagration as dry as a chip and the 
finals went off without a hitch. Verily, no 
club should be without a Hoofner. 

The Tennis Dance that evening was 
the usual success, minus all the guests of 
honor, who departed as per custom as 
soon as the last prize had been won. They 
were due at another club next day to 
begin another Tennis Week. Such is the 
life of a real tennis player. But our own 
athletes danced merrily until dawn to 
the strains of Herr Eiffler’s Jazzomaniacs 
and all voted that Tennis Week, with 
Bert’s assistance, had ended literally in a 
blaze of glory. 

We have been quiet since. Serious pre- 
parations are under way for the Ladies’ 
League Fair, a splendid work done an- 
nually for the Bide-a-Bit Home. But I 
must save that for discussion in the next 
chapter. 


* CHAPTER IV 


THE LADIES’ LEAGUE FAIR 


You may have heard a good deal of 
crashing and banging over at the Country 
Club lately, but don’t be alarmed. It 
isn’t anything but our steward, Hugo 
Zinss, who is trying to get the place 
redded up after the Ladies’ League Fair, 
which happened last Thursday. 

The Fair is one of the things that we 
take smilingly, no matter how painful; it 
is for such a worthy object, the ‘Bide-a- 
Bit Home’ for city kiddies who need pep- 
ping up. It is our own pet charity and 
pretty nearly everybody shells out as 
generously as possible. Of course this 
gives them the right to criticize a bit. 
They’ve paid for their knock and are en- 
titled to it. 
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It was her knowledge of this right that 
prompted Mrs. Bemis to say the other 
day, ‘I wonder sometimes if it does the 
children any good. Two weeks seems such 
a short time... of course, they stay out 
in the sun and get burned, but sunburn 
doesn’t mean health. It just looks healthy. 
I'd rather have a pale, well child than a 
red, sick one.’ 

“Your Luella is pale enough,’ said Mrs. 
Libby, who has a maternal interest in 
every one, a sort of Schumann-Heink 
complex. ‘But of course it helps those 
poor city mites. Think of the fresh air 
they get.’ 

‘What they need is fresh water,’ said 
Mrs. Bemis with a delicate shudder. 

But all hands joined nobly and worked 
like fiends for the success of the Fair, as 
they always do. For this is the great fem- 
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inine event. All that is asked of the men 
—a mere nothing — is that they supply 
their wives with enough cash to buy one 
another’s wares. Of course the males are 
urged to come; for the ladies know that 
for mopping-up purposes and the buying 
of left-overs they are unexcelled. 

‘Be sure and come out early,’ every 
wife told her mate, ‘and come straight 
to the Country Club. And bring some 
money.’ 

Some of. the men try to dodge the is- 
sue, without success. Joe Farwell, for in- 
stance, looked fearfully glum when his 
wife broke the news to him. He had set 
aside Thursday afternoon for a round of 
golf, planning to sneak from the office on 
the four-ten. 

“My dear,’ he said, ‘I don’t see how I 
can make it. I have an important meet- 
ing at the office at four...a couple of 
men from the West... big stuff... .’ 

‘Oh, Joe,’ his wife wailed, ‘I think it’s 
mean. You always get off when you 
want to, but when J...’ 
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The arrival of the train stopped this 
painful scene. Joe watched her drive 
away. Poor girl, it was a shame to deceive 
her. But he had laughed off this flabby 
attitude by Thursday when, with Gus 
Dixon, his proposed partner, he boarded 
the four-ten, where they plotted. 

“We'll take a taxi to the house,’ said 
Joe. “I brought my hooks over Sunday 
afternoon. We can start on the twelfth. 
And we might even have time at the 
house to slip a quick one.’ 

Gus smiled roguishly. 

“You devil! You think of everything.’ 

But this was not so, for neither Gus nor 
Joe had given the ladies credit for the 
efficiency which they showed. Only the 
night before Mrs. Libby had said, ‘I think 
we ought to have some one meet the 
afternoon trains so that the men who 
take the trouble to come out won’t be 
delayed.’ 

So when the four-ten drew in, there was 
Hattie, the elected greeter, as smiling as a 
basket of chips. 
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‘You old peach!’ she cried to her hus- 
band; ‘you did arrange it, after all! 
And you brought Mr. Dixon too. Pile 
right in. The Fair is just crying for you.’ 

So, you see, you can’t beat it and may 
as well give in right off the bat. 

Mrs. Libby is President of the League, 
just as her husband is President of the 
Club. It is a Libby year out our way. 
Willie Tripp says that the voice of the 
people cries, ‘Give me Libby or give me 
death!’ So Mrs. Libby called a general 
meeting some weeks ago to get things 
started. The principal business was the 
formation of committees and the allot- 
ment of tables and departments. 

There was just a little friction at the 
start between the League and Luther 
Pritchett, our treasurer. Luther, having 
nursed the Club through its shaky days, 
has never relaxed his vigilance. He meets 
every incoming dollar on the pier, so to 
speak. A house rule says that the charge 
for the exclusive rental of the Club shall 
be fifty dollars. When it was proposed to 
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waive this in favor of the ladies Luther 
barked like a dog. 

“Waive my shirt!’ he said, coarsely. 
“You'll have to rescind the rule first. 
You're hog-tied.’ 

- The Board found a way out by charging 
the League the usual fifty and presenting 
them with a like amount. Curiously, this 
was perfectly satisfactory to Luther. _ 

‘That’s business,’ he said. He has that 
kind of mind. 

“Thank goodness, that’s settled,’ said 
Mrs. Libby at her organization meeting. 
“What a jackass that Pritchett is. What 
does he do?’ 

“He’s an actuary,’ volunteered Hattie 
Farwell. 

“What’s that?’ asked several. No one 
knew, though Lois Libby said she thought 
it was a man who figured out premiums, 
‘like in a cigar store.’ 

And so it went, hither and yon, as the 
dear things planned their annual assault 
on each other. At last the tables were 
allotted, with resultant objections. 
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‘I don’t see why I always have to be 
‘fancy work,” ’ protested Fanny Tuttle. 
‘It’s the most expensive table there is 
and the hardest to sell from.’ : 

‘You weren’t at the meeting, dear,’ 
purred Mother Libby, ‘and you did so 
well with the fancy work last year, we all 
thought...’ 

Under this palaver lies the fact that 
Fanny Tuttle has oodles and always buys 
everything she can’t sell. 

There was great argument as to whether 
the tables should be indoors or out on the 
terrace, but the ‘ins’ finally won. 

‘I know it’s lovely out-of-doors,’ said 
Mrs. Pettner, ‘but the weather is so ter- 
ribly uncertain. Remember that year it 
rained and the red umbrellas ran into the 
lemonade and made everybody deathly 
sick?’ The good soul ended with a shriek 
of amusement at the near-mortality 
among her friends. 

‘Let’s have little booths inside,’ sug- 
gested the arty Mrs. Bemis, ‘with lots of 
dogwood to give an outdoor effect!’ 
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This was voted a swanking idea and so 
it was arranged. Bert Hoofner, who only 
goes to town evenings to take in a fight or 
something, helped with the construction 
of the booths while Steward Zinss stood in 
the offing and tore out what remained of 
his hair as the artisan drove nails in the 
maple floor. ‘He talked dotted Swiss at 
me,’ said Mr. Hoofner. 

The room, when completed, reminded 
Miss Flamm, in the ‘Bulletin,’ ‘of a 
veritable woodland bower o’er which 
the graceful dogwood arched its tvory 
spatules.’ Miss Flamm, as you see, 
likes the unusual word. As a matter 
of fact the dogwood almost immediately 
turned the color of bad teeth and dropped 
all over the place. However, it was un- 
noticed in the press of kindly folk who 
flocked about the booths and overflowed 
onto the piazza, where tea, coffee, and 
other refreshments were sold. For once 
the deadly locker room did not function 
furiously, though Handyman MHoofner 
made a few trips there as soon as some 
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male companions arrived. The sale began 
at three. Motors packed the parking space 
and generous buyers packed the Club. 

‘What in the world is that?’ cried Mrs. 
Vetch, holding up a straw dingus woven 
in screaming primary colors. 

‘Cuban chair-back,’ said Mrs. Prit- 
chett, with a tinge of hauteur; ‘they’re 
very smart for porch furniture.’ 

The truth is that Luther bought fifty 
of these articles in Havana for ten cents 
apiece. They were his presents for all his 
friends. The remainder sold with great 
success for a dollar a throw. 

Mesdames Coit and Brigham clashed 
lightly over a luscious chocolate cake 
studded with poisonous-looking green 
nuts, made by Mrs. Libby’s own fair 
hands. They reached it, neck and neck, 
eyes glittering. 

‘Tl take that cake!’ cried Mrs. Brigham. 

‘But I have already purchased it!’ said 
Mrs. Coit. 

Mrs. Brigham flushed. ‘I thought you 
were only pricing.’ 
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They were finally polite enough to ac- 
cept a Solomon’s verdict of half a cake 
each, but that evening two almost iden- 
tical recitals were passed out to their re- 
spective husbands. 

‘That woman!...She has a_ perfect 
passion for food. And as if she thought 
she could put it over me that way! Of 
course, I gave in because I couldn’t com- 
pete with such rudeness.’ 

And each husband, with his mouth 

full, managed to say something which re- 
sembled ‘Good cake.’ 
s A tense atmosphere hung over what 
was called the “White Elephant’ table, to 
which our ladies had contributed house- 
hold objets dart which they thought 
they could do without. Louise Hoofner 
thoughtlessly sent a Bohemian decanter 
and glasses (one missing) which the 
Pettners had given her as a wedding 
present. It was knocked down to Mrs. 
Pritchett for two-fifty, while the origi- 
nal donors, turning yellow, watched the 
sale. 
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“Thank heaven, here come some men,’ 
said Lois Libby, who, with some of the 
younger set, had been trying with ill 
success to interest the matrons in Fati- 
mas at Dimitrino prices. The market rose 
perceptibly with this added buying-power 
and the room soon began to look like a 
battle-field. This was where the inval- 
uable Bert Hoofner was called to the 
front to auction off the residuum. Bert 
was irresistible. 

‘I have here,’ he proclaimed, ‘a mag- 
nificent kewpie doll, artistically gowned 
by our.own Madame Bemis and priced, 
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ridiculously, at ten dollars! Mr. Libby, 
the look in your eyes tells me that you 
long for this little lady, to sit on your desk 
at the office. Or, if you do not care for 
her, give her to your stenographer. Sold 
to the handsome gentleman on the aisle 
for ten buckos! My next item...’ 

Bert’s method was not to ask for bids, 
but to single out a victim and make him 
so prominent that he bought in self-de- 
fense. In this way he disposed of a vast 
amount of junk at fabulous prices — 
nothing was too large or small for this 
talented salesman. He did overstep the 
mark once. He sold, for seven dollars, 
Mrs. Tuttle’s new hat, for which she had 
paid forty, and which she had incautiously 
placed on one of the tables while she 
absented herself from the room. In the 
mélée the purchaser was not noted, but 
Fanny was a good sport and wore one of 
the Cuban chair-backs in lieu of her own 
head-gear. 

The net proceeds seem to be a little over 
twenty-five hundred dollars, a magnificent 
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showing and by far the best we have ever 
made out our way. In addition, a lot of 
people have things which they will joy- 
ously offer for resale next year, or before 
if there is any bid. The only discomposed 
person is Steward Zinss, whose crashing 
demolition of the booths expresses his 
feelings. ‘Joost one tam ting after an- 
other, he mutters as he wrathfully 
wrenches out the nails. Life zs rather 
complex for poor Zinss. Here the Men’s 
Gala Gymkhana is looming up, right in 
his face, and he has to get everything 
spick-and-span by next Saturday. Gym- 
khana Day is a real whizbang. But I 
shall have to tell you about that all by 
itself. 


CHAPTER V 
THE MEN’S GALA GYMKHANA 


Tue forward car on the eight-twelve this 
morning looked like the ward of a Hos- 
pital for Crippled Octogenarians. This 
particular car, I may say, is ‘the thing,’ 
out our way. We regard it as our own and 
usually crowd aboard in a blithe band, 
brimming with fun and horseplay. Not so 
yesterday, for reasons of which I shall 
speak. 

You see, Saturday last was marked by 
our annual Men’s Gala Gymkhana, a 
field-day, “given over,’ as Miss Flamm 
wrote in the ‘Bulletin,’ ‘to outdoor ex- 
ercises, the kind enjoyed by red-blooded, 
two-fisted gentlemen.’ Miss Flamm is like 
that. Whenever she has used a violent ad- 
jective like ‘red-blooded’ or ‘two-fisted,’ 
she must denature it with a polite sub- 
stantive. 

When Bert Hoofner’s police dog bit a 
tramp who was rifling their ice-box, Enid 
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wrote a wham of an article describing how 
‘the ferocious canine caught the vagrant 
by the seat of his garments.’ This was re- 
printed by a watchful column conductor 
in one of the city newspapers, and Enid, 
poor wretch, took it as a compliment. 
But her literary style has nothing to do 
with our gentlemanly Gymkhana. 

I don’t know how much the gentlemen 
really enjoyed their strivings, but it was 
obvious that they suffered for them after- 
wards, for even the succeeding Sunday, 
spent mostly in a horizontal position, had 
failed to cure the choice collection of con- 
tusions that are the aftermath of un- 
wonted athleticism, and there’s a fine sen- 
tence for you! 

Willie Tripp, who writes insurance and 
low limericks, made himself obnoxious by 
flitting from seat to seat in an endeavor 
to adjust accident claims. against the 
Country Club. 

‘Ah, there is my old friend, Dr. Pett- 
ner,’ he cried. ‘Let me see, what was it? 
You pulled the left tendon of Achilles, did 
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you not? Or was it the semicolon of Her- 
cules? May I feel?’ 

He did so, and the Doc, normally the 
most affable toothtician in the world, 
emitted a dolorous howl. Tripp then read 
an imagihary ‘ad’ from the ‘Bulletin.’ 
‘Found, on the Country Club grounds, a 
slightly used knee-cap. Owner may have 
same by applying to Hugo Zinss, steward, 
and identifying property.’ 

‘Is any gentleman in the car missing a 
knee-cap?’ 

But answer came there none. Tripp’s 
act was a flop. 

“Why do we undergo this yearly grief?’ 
I wondered. Then my mind went back to 
the preliminary preparations, the notices, 
the follow-ups, the exhortations — even 
Dr. Vetch spoke of the Gymkhana from 
his pulpit and urged his men ‘to support 
this splendid get-together of clean, Chris- 
tian fellowship’ —and I realized that, 
like other of our events, this had become 
an institution, a sort of moral obligation. 
Out our way lukewarm brothers are 
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looked at askance. You are either with 
us or agin us. 

Well, anyway, almost everybody was 
with us at the Gymkhana. This year it 
was bigger than ever, so big that it was 
turned over to a special committee, who 
appointed sub-committees, so that we all 
had badges, plus a tasty name-plate in 
our lapels. When we got on our Indian 
war-bonnets — but there are so many de- 
tails that I must pause and try to present 
them in order. Let’s go back to the Or- 
ganization Meeting when the question of 
notices was discussed. Joe Farwell was 
Chairman, 
in charge of 
everything, 
and his idea 
was a notice 
that would 
knock the 
populace flat, something with a punch 
and a lot of laughs in it. He looked at 
Doc Pettner, who runs the regular Enter- 
tainment Committee, when he said, ‘I’m 
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not knocking you, Doc, old scout, when I 
say that just an ordinary card such as you 
send out for dances won’t do. This is a 
special event and we want to whip up a 
helluva lot of enthusiasm and hand ’em 
thieves thes 

‘Applesauce,’ said Willie Tripp. 

‘Yeah ...something to get ’em inter- 
ested.’ 

Joe isn’t very quick, but he is a worker 
and he had his way. The result was a 
poster so big that each recipient had to 
fish out two cents for postage due. The 
text began as follows: 

wow! POW Wow!! 

OSKY WOW WOW!!! 
Hail, Ye Red-Faced Chiefs and Pale-Faced Galoots! 
Know Ye that the Kountry Klub Klan will Put 


on its War Bonnets and Full Regalia and Will 
Gather Round the Festive Kamp-Fire on 


SATURDAY, JUNE THE FIFTH, 


For the ANNUAL MeEnN’s GALA GYMKHANA AND 
Fietp Day. 


ENERGETIC Exercise! Excre”cuENTtT ENTERTAIN- 
MENT! Exsecant Eats! 


The Programme... 
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A mass of gruesome details followed, 
outlining the day’s sports: golf, tennis, 
putting and driving contests, a ball game, 
a tug of war, obstacle, potato and three- 
legged races, lunch, dinner, and vaude- 
ville, “Headliners from Broadway, fea- 
turing La Belle Fatima, the Naughty 
Nautch who Stops at Nautch.’ The whole 
sheet was so roguishly expressed that you 
just had to laugh. 

The complete text was a welter of ideas 
rich in allusions to red men, ku-kluxers, 
royal proclamations or what have you, 
but out of the chaos Joe managed to con- 
vey the thought that the background of 
the party was to be American Indian. 
The local ‘braves’ were to bid farewell to 
their ‘squaws and papooses’ and quit the 
family ‘teepee’ cold. Also, they were 
requested to send ‘seven and a half bucks 
in wampum of the realm to Big Chief 
Luther Pritchett, cash or charged to 
house account.’ 

This bargain price was fiercely debated. 
Joe’s estimate was five dollars; Pritchett 
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stood out for ten. He had everything 
figured out to three decimal points, giving 
the Club the benefit of the odd cent when 
it came that way. 

‘Let’s get down to brass tacks,’ he said. 
‘Zinss’ —the steward — ‘tells me that 
lunch will cost him sixty-seven and a half 
cents a man. Then there are seven extra 
waiters at eight dollars, and the extra 
laundry.’ 

Luther had it down to a needle point. 
After much wrangling the compromise 
price was agreed upon. Then we took 
up the question of guests. It has been 
our custom to combine with the Village 
League, which includes such men as Jim 
O’Rourke, the popular plumber, Jake 
Mosely, the contractor, and a host of 
stalwart artisans who are not members 
of the Country Club. There are political 
reasons for this affiliation; besides which, 
they are good fellows. Why, the ball game 
between the League and the C.C. is the 
feature of the day. But again Pritchett 
was an obstructionist. 
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“Remember what those hellions did to 
the porch furniture last year?’ he de- 
manded. ‘It cost us... wait a minute 
... Sixty-two dollars and thirty cents for 
repainting, and...’ 

“Oh, shut up,’ cried the Chair; ‘you 
make me sick. We’ve got to ask these 
birds, no matter what they break. I'll 
underwrite the damage.’ 

‘Tl make a note of that,’ said Pritchett 
darkly. 

And so at last the day dawned — a 
perfect day. As Farwell said genially, 
*Didn’t I fix it pretty with the weather 
man?’ The Club looked very bare and in- 
viting, Steward Zinss having removed all 
ornaments to points of safety. 

We were off. The morning was quiet. 
A few athletes appeared and betook them- 
selves to their favorite sports. Lunch was 
a somewhat pallid affair, gala days being 
officially dry, but there were a few locker- 
room meetings and the noise was increas- 
ing. That was hopeful. No male conven- 
tion is a success without much noise. 
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By 3 p.m. sports were in full swing. 
Pritchett, like a bird-dog, padded about 
checking up the attendance; for, in spite 
of a burglar-proof control at the door 
where the buttons were given out, he sus- 
pected that dead-heads were leaking in by 
other entrances. I am quite sure he didn’t 
miss any one. The Village Leaguers added 
a lot. They hadn’t heard of the official 
dryness, for the first remark of their 
spokesman, Jim O’Rourke, was, ‘Jeest, 
I’m dry. Where’s the hootch-parlor?’ 

Our Mr. Hoofner took them in hand — 
he would — and they followed Bert below 
stairs, whence they emerged redder than 
ever and ready for anything violent. No 
sports clothes for them. Black trousers, 


shirts and suspenders, derby hats, patent 
leather shoes, and bring on your exercise! 

How can I begin to recount the trials 
of skill and strength which marked our 
strenuous afternoon? It is impossible. I 
can: only touch on the high spots. Thus, I 
was much taken with Jake Mosely’s an- 
swer when President Libby asked him if 
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he would like to join the driving contest. 

‘If it was drivin’ a truck, Mister Libby, 
I’m your man, but golf —I never had a 
cue in me hand.’ 

It was at baseball that our guests shone. 
We had to make a local rule that the Vil- 
lage League team should not be allowed 
more than nine runs in succession, one per 
man, for our own players, even the agile 
Willie Tripp, were powerless before the 
twirling of the masterly O’Rourke. The 
game was called in the fifth, 46 to 4. 

‘This way for the tug of war,’ yelled 
Joe Farwell, resplendent in buckskin and 
feathers. ‘The rope will be stretched 
across the end of the water-hole,’ he an- 
nounced. ‘The losers get yanked into the 
water.’ This playful arrangement added 
zest, you may be sure. Mightily they 
strained, until Hank Tuttle’s team was on 
the brink of baptism, when, at a sharp 
‘“Hup!’ they let go with perfect precision. 
Their opponents fell like a row of dom- 
inoes, except Tubby Hoyt, anchor man, 
who went back so far and so hard that he 
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brought down twenty feet of the caddy- 
yard fence. 


From then on, accelerando, fortissimo, 
crescendo. The locker room came into 
its own and its own came into it. Regalia 
broke out like a rash. Our guests had none 
but Farwell had provided paper war-bon- 
nets from the five and ten for all diners 
and the table was a pretty sight. Luther 
Pritchett seemed unhappy in his primi- 
tive coiffure, but he was overlooked, as 
was the official dryness, even by Presi- 
dent Libby, who, wreathed in smiles and 
smilax, presided confusedly. There were 
speeches, mostly interruptions, just kid- 
ding, you know, until the last cup of 
coffee had been spilled and the last waiter 
had collected his head-tax, when Impre- 
sario Tripp broke out his Mammoth All- 
Star Vaudeville. 

I have seen tough acts, but frankly if 
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I hadn’t been sunburned to a crisp I 
might have blushed a little. The stars 
were from the Burlesque Circuit. When 
they saw that their audience was exclu- 
sively male, they let fly their stuff with 
full muzzle velocity. The Swayne Sisters, 
Tillie and “Millie, were certainly not con- 
vent-bred, but they went over big, par- 
ticularly with the Village Leaguers who 
were massed in the front-line trenches. 
Millie, who weighed in at two hundred 
and twenty, stage-side, knocked ’em 
cold with her solo number ending with 
‘But there’s one thing about me 
that Evrrysgopy likes; 


Boom. ..Boom! 
It’s ma PERSON-AL-I-TEE ...! 


> 


As she twirled toward her exit, Jake 
Mosely leaned over and gave the per- 
former a frank and _affectionate slap that 
created a temporary riot. 

Then came the Irish monologist whose 
wisecracks were so far below the belt 
that most of us just applauded to be good 
fellows. 
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But the banner item was the ‘ Dance of 
the Seven Veils,’ by La Belle Fatima, 
as advertised. To Cairo chords, the per- 
former’s costume was gradually removed, 
exposing more and 
more of the tropical 
zone. Dr. Vetch, who 
had stood the dinner 
nobly, stuck to the 
fifth veil, when he 
gracefully withdrew. 
It was too bad. He 
should have stayed, 
for the final unveiling 
revealed the face of a pleasant-looking 
young man with a black mustache. 
How’s that for high? 

So you can see that we had a perfectly 
wonderful day. But don’t think that all 
our pastimes are of this rough variety. 
No, indeed. We also have very highbrow 
interests — our ‘Ladies’ Literary,’ for 
instance. I shall have to tell you about 
that some time. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE ‘LADIES’ LITERARY’ 


As I believe I have pointed out, we are, 
at times, distinctly cultural out our way. 
Oh, yes, indeed. Contrary to the idea of 
dyed-in-the-wool city-dwellers, we do not 
revert to vegetables because we live in the 
open spaces of the country. Our lives are 
filled with charming, civilizing influences 
and organizations, prominent among 
which I must put the ‘Ladies’ Literary,’ 
as our bookish sodality is called. Perhaps 
every community has such a group, but it 
is hard for me to believe that they are 
as austerely highbrow as ours. The re- 
quirements, social and mental, have been 
going up steadily, like the high cost of 
living, until now only intellectual Brah- 
mins need apply. 

This love of literature is confined almost 
exclusively to the ladies. Among the men 
folks there isn’t a quiver of excitement 
about getting up a library or anything like 
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that. They give over their week-ends to 
exercise, and if they feel the need of any 
mental stimulant of an evening they 
switch on the old radio or go to the mov- 
ies. Their reading-field is restricted to the 
paper and oc- 
casional dabs 
at a maga- 
zine. Really, 
our American 
men, taken 
in bulk, are 
hopeless low- 
brows. 

In a way, I fear that our ladies are 
partly to blame for the low cultural estate 
of their mates. While they are deriding 
their husbands they keep them so busy 
doing odd jobs around the place that I 
fail to see how they can do much reading. 
I find it very difficult to get a golf or ten- 
nis partner during the gardening season, 
which is most of the year. 

Henry Tuttle, for instance, is a man 
who plays all games just enough worse 
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than I do to make it possible for me to win 
a little gin-money. Well, Henry has been 
positively inaccessible for the last month. 
The other day I chided him with coward- 
ice in being afraid to meet me. His reply 
touched the. ‘It’s Fanny,’ he explained. 
‘She’s got me lashed. First it was the 
garden... now it’s the damned lawn.. .’ 

And then my friend astonished me by 
saying, ‘I’m writing a book... poetry.’ 

‘Henry,’ I said, ‘you must have your 
head examined.’ 

‘Maybe, but I’m doing it. It’s called 
“A Commuter’s Garden of Curses.” If 
you'll promise not to call the police Ill 
show you a sample.’ 

He passed me a scrawled yellow sheet 
on which I read, 


In Winter I get up at night 

To keep the furnace fires alight; 
In Summer, quite the other way, 
I have to cut the grass by day. 


I have to cut the grass, and weed 

The plots my wife has sowed with seed, 
And fix the water-sprinkler so 

That grass and weeds again may grow. 
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And does it not seem hard, I say, 

When I should like so much to play, 
That I should strive with might and main 
To make those blamed things grow again? 


‘Henry,’ I cried, ‘unhappy man, you are 
a genius. But you can’t possibly publish 
this, at least not until all your wives are 
dead.’ 

‘I know,’ he said sadly. ‘It is Fame or 
Fanny ...and I know my duty. Keep 
the home fires burning.’ 

A few days later I was further touched 
when I stopped at Henry’s in the hope 
of luring him to the links. Fanny, quite 
lovely in peignoir and _ chavse-longue, 
looked up from the book she was reading. 

‘Don’t try to get Henry away,’ she 
said. ‘He’s busy.’ 

I was stopped and knew it. ‘What are 
you reading?’ I asked lamely. 

the Growth of the Soil” +. vits 
magnificent.’ 

‘And what is Henry doing?’ 

‘Weeding.’ 

Nice, wasn’t it? 
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Thus are our men kept in abysmal ig- 
norance of things literary. 

Of course I must except such a person 
as Wallace Onderdonck, our dramatic 
coach and president of “Ye Mummers,’ 
but he lives almost entirely surrounded 
by ladies, from whom he is hardly dis- 
tinguishable. Even so, Wallace’s interest 
is mainly in the literature of the stage and 
doesn’t go farther back than Dunsany. 
Ask him who Clyde Fitch or Charles 
Hoyt was and he would flunk the exam. 

In a way, though, Onderdonck was re- 
sponsible for the crystallization of our 
literary group into a definite organization. 
The formation of “Ye Mummers’ left a 
number of erstwhile amateur actors out of 
the fold. They felt snubbed and expressed 
themselves in no uncertain terms. 

Mrs. Dr. Vetch, the minister’s wife, was 
especially incensed. 

‘Who is Fanny Tuttle, I should like to 
know,’ she asked, ‘to give herself airs 
because she is in with that idiotic actor 
crowd? Hmph.’ 
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“Youre absolutely right,’ agreed Mrs. 
Libby, who was not used to being left 
out of anything. ‘What this village needs 
is an organization of thinking women, 
some of those who read books and — 
er -— 


She paused, not being able to think of 
what else people read. 


‘T’ll tell you what we’ll do,’ said Mrs. 
Libby, her eyes alight at the prospect of 
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getting the jump on some one, ‘we'll 
meet at my house next Tuesday and or- 
ganize, informally. Who’ll we ask?’ 

Out of this small and private indig- 
nation meeting came the germ of the 
Ladies’ Literary. The original members 
were a select lot, bound together by a 
sense of injury. Mrs. Luther Pritchett, 
Mrs. Horace Bemis, Miss Enid Flamm — 
these and others found themselves more 
and more outside the pale of the more 
sprightly dramatic set. They thus auto- 
matically became candidates for the new 
organization. A few fearful pinheads were 
admitted on this basis. 

This didn’t matter at first, for the sub- 
ject of literature was entirely submerged 
by the anvil chorus and by the cries of 
delight when the food was served. I 
looked in on one of the early meetings and 
was appalled at the enthusiasm created 
by a tray of particularly poisonous-look- 
ing sandwiches. 

“My dear,’ screamed Mrs. Bemis, ‘how 
do you make these little blossoms of 
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cheese and pimento? They are poems!’ 

Mrs. Libby, who was hostess, held the 
floor with an entrancing description of 
just how the ‘poems’ were made, but this 
seemed to be the limit of the literary al- 
lusions at that time. 

There was tremendous competition, I 
recall, among successive hostesses, who 
racked their brains to evolve succulent 
messes that should send their guests home 
reeling and surfeited. And the question 
of cocktails was discussed. 

‘I don’t believe in them,’ said Mrs. 
Pritchett. 

‘I know why,’ shrieked Hannah Coit, 
the prize pinhead; ‘it’s because Luther 
always locks up the likker. He told me he 
did.’ 

The matter resolved itself pleasantly 
into leaving the question of cocktails to 
individual hostesses, but it was remarked 
by some that Mrs. Pritchett never missed 
one and was even known to ask on several 
occasions, ‘Is there a dividend?’ 

Strange, is it not, how, in their relations 
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to good things to eat and drink, our ladies 
know not the meaning of self-control! 

It was the competition in menus that 
finally forced the ladies into a more 
definite notice of literature. 

“We really mustn’t 
eat somuch,’ said Mrs. 
Libby, through a let- 
tuce leaf. ‘We never 
get finished in time to 
talk about anything, 
let alone books.’ 

‘That’s right,’ said 
Mrs. Bemis, furtively 
smacking the mayonnaise on her lips. 
“We ought to limit our lunches to three 
simple courses, and then have a regular 
hour of discussion, before tea.’ 

With this reasonable arrangement a 
bookish flavor actually began to permeate 
the meetings. When the president tapped 
for order the ladies sank back with a 
sigh, brushing the crumbs from their 
facades, and looked resigned. At first 
books in general were the topic, ap- 
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proached in the most informal way. The 
conversational ball was left to whoever 
chose to grab it and this was usually either 
Mrs. Libby or Miss Flamm, more prob- 
ably the latter, who, as correspondent of 
the ‘Bulletin,’ was more au courant with 
what was going on in the world of best- 
sellers. 

While the others listened the speaker 
would outline the plot of the latest novel 
she had read with such comment as she 
recalled from the columns of the Sunday 
book supplement. If there is any torture 
more terrible than that of hearing a plot 
retold by one who gets off the track from 
time to time, I have never heard of it. 
At any rate it was sufficient to weed out 
the entirely brainless from the Ladies’ 
Literary, several of whom said frankly 
that they ‘couldn’t stand hearing Enid 
Flamm try to tell about the plot of a book 
she hadn’t even read!’ In fact, Grace 
Carter said she caught Enid in a def- 
inite lie by asking her what she thought of 
characters in a certain book who really 
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weren’t in it at all, which was a low-down 


@D trick because there 


isn’t a person in the 
world who hasn’t pre- 
tended that way, some 
time or other. ~~» « 

After the recalci- 
trant members had 
retired a’more serious 
purpose began to animate the club. In 
order to escape from the constant mono- 
logues of Mrs. Libby and Miss Flamm it 
was suggested that each member prepare 
a paper in turn. It should be her after- 
noon. She could choose her own topic and 
have the floor without interruption, after 
which there should be a half-hour of gen- 
eral discussion. This narrowed down the 
circle still further. _ 

“Good Lord,’ exclaimed Mrs. Peabody, 
‘I could no more write a paper like that 
than I could fly. I like to get together and 
have lunch and talk about books, but I 
couldn’t read them —I mean,’ she cor- 
rected, “I couldn’t write about them.’ 
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“Let her stay home, then,’ said Mrs. 
Vetch, who is severe. The remark was 
not meant for Mrs. Peabody’s ears, not 
directly, at least, but it reached them with 
surprising promptness and her chair was 
vacant thereafter. 

Thus, by a sort of survival of the fittest, 
the Ladies’ Literary has grown into a 
compact and very serious body. No longer 
is the discussion random or the choice of 
a topic haphazard. Nor is it left, now, 
to the individual selection of a member. 
Oh, no, nothing like that. 

“Why discuss these silly books of to- 
day?’ asked Mrs. Bemis, who has grown 
into a tower of strength, ‘this awful Joyce 
person? these trivial modern writers? 
Our field, I think, should be with the de- 
velopment of literature, with the causes 
which have produced our moderns. To 
look into these, we must go back, we must 
be more scholarly ...’ 

‘Hear, hear, boomed Mrs. Libby. 
Mrs. Libby has a voice that puts anything 
across when she really gets her lungs into 
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it. So now the Ladies’ Literary devotes 
itself to perfectly tremendous topics. At 
the beginning of this season the ladies 
allotted themselves ‘An Analysis of Greek 
and Roman Philosophy, with its Possible 
Application to Modern Life.’ These topics 
for individual study call for theses of not 
less than twenty thousand words! The last 
time I spoke with Miss Flamm she was in 
a state bordering on nervous break-down. 

‘I’ve got to have my paper ready for 
the meeting next Thursday,’ she wailed. 
‘It’s on Medieval Literature on the Con- 
tinent, from the Third to the Eleventh 
Century, and I haven’t had time to do a 
thing on it.’ 

‘Don’t worry,’ I consoled, for I like 
Miss Flamm. ‘I'll bring you out a book on 
thesubject. Just copy out what you want.’ 

Since the meeting I’ve been hearing 
about nothing but the ‘absolutely bril- 
liant paper’ that Miss Flamm read! It 
was a knockout. It ought to have been, 
being by no less an authority than Profes- 
sor Herman Liggett, B.A., Ph.D., LL.D. 
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of Harvard. Dr. Liggett took eleven 
years chasing lost passages and furtive 
allusions all over Europe. But nothing 
like that appeared in Miss Flamm’s 
paper nor in the report of it which she 
wrote for the ‘Bulletin,’ in which she did 
herself and the Ladies’ Literary ample 
justice. But who am I to complain, since 
she made graceful allusion to me as ‘our 
well-known littérateur and man-about- 
town to whom she credited most of Dr. 
Liggett’s hard-won information. 

It might appear that our literary group 
had taken all the fun out of the game by 
making it so deadly serious, but, bless 
you, no, they have wonderful times, put- 
tmg things over on each other, and every 
once in a while something exciting breaks 
loose like the Farwell-Onderdonck ‘affair,’ 
a real bit of intrigue which has had the 
whole town by the ears. It first blew up 
right at one of the Ladies’ Literary meet- 
ings, but the thing is so elaborate and ex- 
citing that I shall have to give it a de- 
scription of its own. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE FARWELL-ONDERDONCK AFFAIR 


Hist! Walk softly and speak in a whisper, 
for the town has broken out with a per- 
fect rash of intrigue, regular movie stuff. 

The Farwell-Onderdonck affair, if not 
wide open, is at least ajar. Tongues are 
clacking and the rocking-chair or, as 
W. Tripp, bon-mottist, calls them, ‘the 


knocking-chair’... fleet at the Coun- 
try Club is having the time of its life. 
Miow! how they love it, and who can 
blame them, for what is more exciting 
than a sure-enough, romantic ‘affair,’ 
right in the heart of a home-loving com- 
munity? 
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They do happen, you know. No village 
is complete without one. We have always 
prided ourselves, out our way, on the 
stability of our community. As Dr. 
Pettner, the talented tooth-architect, said 
at the last meeting of the Village League, 
“When I read in the papers of some dis- 
tressing and sordid tangle in the lives of 
those who represent what is called ‘‘ High 
Society,” I thank Heaven for the character 
of this town of ours, a town in which 
hearth and home, the wife and kiddies, 
come first!’ 

And then the Farwell-Onderdonck af- 
fair busted right in his face. 

I cruised along the Club piazza last 
Saturday and caught echoes and rever- 
berations. 

“Who'd have thought it of Hattie Far- 
well!’ cried Mrs. Bemis. ‘She with three 
children and another...’ 

‘I would,’ said Mrs. Pritchett severely. 
‘Anybody with half an eye could see...’ 

‘Could you see with half an eye?’ asked 
Lucy Brigham, who is a pal of Hattie’s. 
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But the diversion didn’t go over. As a 
matter of fact, Mrs. Pritchett has two 
eyes of the gimlet or borer type. Also an 
emery-edged tongue. 

‘I could have told you six months ago 
that thosé two were heading straight for 
trouble, and now it has come. Why, their 
dancing was...I took Luther home 
from the last dance so that he wouldn’t 
have to look at it.’ 

Mrs. Pettner cackled uneasily. ‘She 
danced with her eyes closed,’ she cried 
shrilly. 

‘She knew where she was going, just 
the same,’ said Mrs. Pritchett tartly. 

‘And that Onderdonck,’ continued Mrs. 
Pettner, ‘with his highfalutin way and 
his glasses on a string! He knows more 
than his prayers.’ _ 

IT moved away, not to avoid eavesdrop- 
ping, which I adore, but because I knew 
so much more than the poor dears would 
ever know. Of course, I had seen the bud- 
ding romance and joyed in it. It was 
one of those late flashes that come in the 
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younger middle years, a time of intense 
excitement, of rapt exchanges, of somber, 
burning glances and choked voices that 
say, ‘I never thought I could feel this way 
again!’ 

Of course, we all can, and do. But, with 
practice, we learn how to manage; we 
appreciate that if society is to go on, dis- 
cretion must be the better part of Amor. 

‘I blame Joe Farwell for this whole 
business,’ said Doc Pettner, who has all 
his innocent affairs in his city office, 
where the approach of his beloved Lydia 
is heralded by a buzzer system. ‘What 
can he expect if he is off all the week, all 
over the country, and plays golf every 
Saturday and Sunday?’ 

‘But, Doc, he has to travel,’ I ob- 
jected. ‘It’s his job. As for his golf, you 
are a tennis fiend and, of course, you don’t 


approve of it.’ 

I hadn’t the heart to argue with the 
poor wretch, though I knew that nothing 
would delight him more than to be able 
to jaunt about the country instead of 
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being chained to the dental chair, peering 
into shopworn molars. 

I have never held any particular brief 
for Wallace Onderdonck, who is a bor- 
ing creature, full of intellectual airs and 
graces, but I must say that he was never 
so pleasant as when Hattie’s buxom 
charms hit him. The man became posi- 
tively human. He even took up with his 
pet aversion, Bert Hoofner, whose highest 
form of recreation is shooting craps. 

“Where’s a good place to lunch, Bert?’ 
he asked. ‘ You know everything. I mean 
a place that isn’t too — er — conspic- 
uous.’ 

‘I make you, Wallie,’ said Bert, with 
a coarse, throaty chuckle. ‘Wait till I 
get out the little red book.’ 

He thumbed the leaves of a well-worn 
notebook and the pair went into whis- 
pered consultation. Bert must have given 
Wallace the same address he gave me, for 
I bumped into him and Hattie in a most 
delightful and retired little place where 
the food is good and the light bad. We 
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ignored each other, but I fear it spoiled 
their meal, for 
they departed in 
record time. 
Enid Flamm 
claims that they 
used to meet in 
the Aquarium, 
of all places, al- 
though it might 
be all right be- 
cause so few people go there. But Miss 
Flamm did. As part of her reportorial work 
she outlined a series of articles on ‘Nooks 
and Crannies of Our Great City.’ Looking 
over a ‘World Almanac,’ she began with 
the ‘a’s’ and picked on the Aquarium, 
‘and there they were,’ she avers, ‘’way 
down at the end of a dim corridor, and 
they weren’t looking at the fish at all!’ 
Unhappy twain, I both envied and 
pitied them. As they became more en- 
meshed they wore tragic masks. Hattie 
— jolly, healthy Hattie — turned intense, 
which was most unbecoming. Onder- 
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donck, after his initial burst of excited 
geniality, lapsed from his what-a-great- 
boy-am-I manner and merely sat around 
looking haggard. He could not forbear 
telephoning Hattie every morning as soon 
as he reached the city and, naturally, 
with the system of party wires which we 
enjoy he might as well have broadcast his 
vows from Station WEAF. 

‘He calls up at nine-twenty,’ Mrs. 
Libby said. 

‘That’s right, Mrs. Bemis agreed 
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quickly, ‘but he was five minutes late 
yesterday.’ 

The town was now fairly buzzing with 
delighted excitement. No one said a 
word to Joe Farwell, naturally. He was 
away a lot, and, besides, it would have 
knocked cold our main interest in life. 
These things have a way of ending them- 
selves and I will say that this particular 
outburst worked out in a most dramatic 
manner. It became linked up with a set 
of happenings that seemed to have no 
connection with our dear ones’ heart- 
burnings. This is the part that the ladies 
don’t know. 

’ Last week President Libby called a 
meeting of the Club Board and told them, 
with terrific solemnity, ‘Men, there is 
pilfering going on in the Club. I have 
all confidence in Zinss (the steward). He 
has watched his help narrowly. But the 
losses continue. Now here is the crux of 
the matter....’ 

‘Who are the crooks?’ asked Farwell 
eagerly, he being an Oppenheim addict. 
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President Libby frowned. 

‘This is no joking matter, Joe, but a 
very serious business in which the Board 
has a decided responsibility. All of the 
. thefts, up to date, and there have been 
three of them — Mrs. Libby’s purse, 
Mrs. Coit’s polo coat —I forget the 
other — but all of them have been com- 
mitted on the night of a dance. In other 
words, it may well be one of our members.’ 

A sickly silence shrouded the meeting. 

‘We must all act as detectives,’ hissed 
Farwell. 

‘Quick, Watson, the needle,’ chortled 
Doc Pettner, and the tension was re- 
lieved. 

But the dénouement was quite unex- 
pected. Came a Saturday night and one 
of our regular dances. Onderdonck was 
a consuming fire of suppressed devotion. 
But Joe was present and the suitor, with 
infinite pain, held aloof. He felt that 
comment was rife and longed to establish 
the fact that all was well with the world. 
Hattie, less self-contained and with no 
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philosophy, posed successfully as the 
tragic muse. It was too much for Wallace. 
He must at least write a note to his dear. 
He could slip it into the pocket of her 
coat, which he knew well—ah yes, too, | 
too well. 

It was but the work of an instant to jot 
a fevered line on a restaurant check and 
slip into the coat room. There was the 
coat, the dear, checked horror. He thrust 
the missive into the pocket and on the 
instant his hand was seized in a grip of 
steel! 

Camera! Do you get the picture? 
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‘What have you there?’ said the icy 
voice of —oh, pshaw, you’ve gone and 
guessed it!—Joe Farwell, the amateur 
detective! 

Wasn’t that sweet? Of course, Wallace 
did the correct thing and tried to eat the 
note. He’d learned that much from his 
stage experience. But Joe was too strong 
for him and pried his fingers apart. He was 
the more surprised of the two, for he had 
expected to find a purse or some such gaud. 

Joe is a great scout and he told me the 
other day that what struck him most at 
the time was Onderdonck’s puzzled ex- 
pression when he said, ‘Joe, I love Hat- 
tie,’ and Joe replied, ‘Me too.’ They 
went down to the locker room and Wal- 
lace left shortly afterward. Joe took Hat- 
tie down to Pinehurst for some golf the 
next day and the town went as flat as a 
punctured tire. Hattie is back now look- 
ing fat and sassy, and she and Wallace, 
and Joe, are just the best of friends, all 
the better for having nearly been some- 
thing else again. So that’s that. 
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Bert Hoofner, the big bum, takes a 
rather more cynical view of it. He says 
that Wallace was a boob and couldn’t get 
away with it. But Bert is an engaging but 
completely unmoral cuss, almost unique 
in our city of hearths and homes. I met 
him two nights ago when he was doing a 
little scamping and he leaned over my 
table to say, ‘You know me, kid. My wife 
doesn’t understand me...and I hope to 
God she never does!’ 

As for Wallace, he moped around for a 
while — until he got the big idea for a 
Sesquicentennial pageant on July 4th. 
Since then, he’s been too busy with pa- 
triotic plans to pay much attention to his 


blighted love. 


CHAPTER VIII 
OUR SESQUICENTENNIAL PAGEANT 


GoopNEss gracious, when I first read 
about the ‘Sesquicelebrations’ that were 
due all over the country I had no idea 
that the vogue would hit so hard out our 
way; but it did, and we are all primed on 
American history, I can tell you. We’ve 
had a pageant and, believe me, it was 
some show. There were a few mishaps — 
one looked serious for a spell — but they 
were as nothing compared with the final 
glory, the lion’s share of which must go to 
Wallace Onderdonck. Wallace, you may 
remember, had a rather distressing ‘affair’ 
with Hattie Farwell — but never mind; 
that was over, when along came the Glori- 
ous Fourth and with it a chance for the 
village to show its patriotism. 

“We ought to have a pageant,’ said 
President Libby, at the Club meeting. 

‘It'll let us in for a lot of expense,’ said 
Treasurer Luther Pritchett. 
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‘All those in favor of the pageant will 
signify in the usual manner,’ moved Hor- 
ace Bemis, who has his eye on the presi- 
dency and always backs up the Chair. 
“Carried.” Some men, like Pritchett, are 
born to be steam-rollered. 

“Onderdonck is the logical manager,’ 
said the president. 

When so informed, Wallace lifted his 
head like a lion scenting its prey. He 
had been adrift since the foundering of 
his great love, but here was a cause 
which appealed to the instinct of the 
impresario. 

‘It is the least I can do for my country,’ 
he said, looking so Nathan Hale that the 
committee knew it had picked the right 
man. 

The time was short and the task huge. 
‘This is no Club affair,’ wrote Miss 
Flamm, in the ‘Bulletin,’ ‘but the Voice 
of the Village, hailing the Historic Past. 
The sacred ground pressed by the feet of 
Washington will be reconsecrated, jointly, 
by the Country Club, the Village League, 
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the Ladies’ Literary, the Boy and Girl 
Scouts and our citizens en masse.’ 

All agreed that Enid Flamm had never 
done a neater piece. Notice followed 
notice urging all to display the national 
colors and exhorting each group to get out 
its quota. Onderdonck was a dynamo. 
When the day dawned, cloudless and per- 
fect, he stood, tired but happy, on the 
Club piazza. 

“Rather better than Philadelphia,’ he 
commented. “They opened in the rain 
and are having a hard time getting the 
thing finished in time for the closing. 
This is just the kind of a day I ordered.’ 

From then on he was the original Busy 
Bee. Event One was the morning parade, 
forming in front of the Village Hall and 
winding through most of our thorough- 
fares. Wallace, who, as Grand Marshal, 
rode a horse, didn’t care how long the line 
of march was, at least not until he had 
an awful time getting by Higgins’s Riding 
School, where his mount lived. 

His aides were Messrs. Hoofner and 
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Tripp, both able equestrians. It was evi- 
dent from the start that Bert Hoofner 
was out for a time. 

‘I didn’t have a flag to hoist, so I 
hoisted something else,’ he confided. ‘I 
am First Aide to the Injured. My duty 
is to bump off Onderdonck when he tries 
to ride down women and children.’ 

The cortége, once under way, was im- 
posing. Its first item, of course, was that 
old stand-by, ‘The Spirit of ’76,’ the trio 
of ragged Continentals with fife, drum and 
flag, artfully presented by Doc Pettner, 
Tom Brigham and Ralph Coit. The Doc 
gave us all heart disease by being late. 

Mrs. Parson Vetch had developed an 
unruly bicuspid which had begun at 
dawn to celebrate the Fourth by shooting 
pains through the poor lady’s south max- 
illary. Our genial oral surgeon had rushed 
into the cavity, a quaint figure as, clad 
in continental buff and blue, he plied his 
utensils. 

‘The worst ulceration I ever saw,’ he 
panted. ‘Where’s my flag?’ 
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CW 


With a.ruffle of drums we were off. 
Following ‘The Spirit of ’76’ came our po- 
lice, all ten, headed by Chief Royce in the 
uniform of a Ritz Admiral, and trailed by 
two wabbling motor cops whose presence 
caused a protest by Pritchett. 

“Who’s going to collect speed fines?’ 
he demanded. 

‘Shut up!’ bawled the Grand Marshal, 
curveting into a hydrant. ‘Jn line, every- 
body. Forward, march!’ 

Oh, and I almost forgot — right among 
the big policemen, who was there but 
that cunning little ‘Tad’ Brigham, only 
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seven, and dressed up just like a real 
policeman! He was too cute, and aw- 
fully sick that night. But on with the 
parade. 

After the cops came the Boy and Girl 
Scouts, trying to keep time both to their 
own drum-corps and the Fort Willis 
Band, and doing it, too; then some hard- 
boiled Regulars whose only pleasure was 
in keeping an unbroken line which forced 
the Grand Marshal and horse to the side- 
walk. 

But the greatest enthusiasm greeted the 
succeeding units, the Country Club, Pres- 
ident Libby in the lead, and the Village 
League, Jim O’Rourke, M.P. (master- 
plumber), in command. We had thought 
of trying out —or on — our Home Guard 
uniforms, but it couldn’t be done. No girth 
control. A lovely feature was the float 
at the end of the line, ‘America’ (Hattie 
Farwell), surrounded by her hand-maid- 
ens, ‘Justice’ (Mrs. Bemis, who refused 
to be blindfolded and miss all the fun), 
‘Learning’ (Miss Flamm), ‘Agriculture’ 
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(Miss Libby), and ‘Manufacturing’ (Mrs. 
O’Rourke, holding one of Jim’s pipe- 
wrenches — just to be fair to the Village 
League). 

The float was mounted on a long- 
bodied truck with America’s throne in the 
stern, where the motion was really — well, 


Hattie was quite pale and hurried into 
the Village Hall when we got back there 
for the noon event, a reading of the De- 
claration by Congressman Budlong, sub- 
stituting for Secretary Hughes and Vice- 
President Dawes, both of whom wired 
regrets. 

We reconvened at 3 p.m. on the fourth 
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or water-hole of the golf course, which 
Wallace had selected as the stage for the 
pageant. 

‘My idea,’ he explained, “is to compress 
the events leading up to the Declaration, 
give them continuity. We will show the 
Boston Tea Party, Paul Revere’s Ride, 
the gallant stand of the Minute Men at 
Lexington and, finally, Washington tak- 
ing command of the Continental Army.’ 

Some programme, what? The Boy 
Scouts were drafted by lot into the op- 
posing armies, Bert Hoofner agreeably 
acting as Commander of the mercenaries. 
Among those present at the waterside 
were General Onderdonck-Washington, 
Ethan Allen, Israel Putnam, Lafayette, 
and Rochambeau, while a convenient 
sand-pit screened Generals Gage, Bur- 
goyne and Howe with their dastardly 
hirelings. 

Tan-ta-ra! A bugle blast, and the ac- 
tion was on. Out from the bank crept 
the scow used to retrieve ‘floaters,’ laden 
with ginger ale cases full of tea, which the 
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patriots, disguised as Indians, dumped 
overboard with blood-curdling yells. 
‘Ding, dong!’ rang the bell on the third 
green. ‘One if by land, and two if by sea.’ 
‘Paul Revere!’ shouted the prompter. 
Round the pond rode the intrepid Tripp, 
leaving hoofmarks on the fourth green 
that will never get well. 

‘Awake!’ he cried. ‘Awake! The Brit- 
ish have crossed the Charles! Washing- 
ton is crossing the Delaware! To arms, to 
arms!? 

Answering this fervid appeal, soldiery 
swarmed on both sides of the pond. 

Catastrophe hovered over this stage of 
the conflict, due to the zeal of the Hes- 
sians. Their commander, General Hoof- 
ner-Gage, had devoted the noon hour to 
absorbing a large part of what he called 
his ‘daily dozen’ with the result that 
both brain and heart were magnificently 
inflamed. His troops, stung by the ig- 
nominy of their réle, needed little urging 
and mixed it up so thoroughly with the 
Provincials that for a time it looked as 
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though History would have to be re- 
vamped; but the enemy was finally in- 
duced to retire in bad order and General 
Washington advanced to assume com- 
mand of the First Army. It was at this 
moment that occurred the really nasty 
contretemps to which I have referred. 
Across the road from the fourth green 
is a tract known as Maple Terraces, Inc., 
the enterprising owners of which had 
used the pageant as a lure for a land sale. 
Just as the Father of His Country raised 
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his sword in fealty to the newborn Re- 
public, the band, seduced by Maple Ter- 
races, Inc., blared forth and a bull-voiced 
realtor urged all good people to ‘step 
right up and look at the swellest piece of 
real estate in the County.’ 

It was an awful moment. ‘This is an 
outrage!’ screamed General Washington. 
Even the Hessians were infuriated. ‘Up, 
boys, and at them!’ cried General Gage. 

Pell-mell across the highway swept the 
troops in happy fraternization, officers 
vying with privates to wreck the bunting- 
draped headquarters of Commercialism. 
Five minutes later all that was left of 
Maple Terraces, Inc., was the real estate. 

‘It was a glorious victory,’ said our Mr. 
Hoofner, at a later meeting in the locker 
room. ‘Didn’t I handle my babies well? 
Remember, they were all mercenaries 
from Hesse-Cassell.’ 

‘I’m trying to do my part,’ he explained 
to the exhausted Chairman. ‘I’m full of 
the spirit of °76. Y’know, the mercen- 
aries were always caught, “stupefied by 
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their revelries of the night before,” 
ain’t I ri?’ 

Wallace could only nod. The tree under 
which he had taken command was covered 
with poison ivy. So was Wallace, par- 
ticularly as to jowl. 

‘Gad, man,’ cried Aide Tripp, ‘you look 
more like Washington than ever!’ 

So much for our great Sesquicentennial 
Pageant. Perhaps it is just as well that 
they only come once every hundred and 
fifty years and that we have other and 
quieter diversions, little home parties, 
with a visit to one of our dandy picture 
houses and a Welsh rabbit afterwards. 
But these peaceful evenings are really so 
charming that they deserve a chapter by 
themselves. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE MOVIE PARTY 


A FEw of us went to the movies last night, 
just the Pritchetts, the Libbys and my- 
self, and I don’t know when I have had a 
jollier evening. As I often say to my city 
friends, ‘You can have your expensive 
theaters and your wild-eyed supper clubs. 
Give me a quiet evening with the neigh- 
bors, with perhaps a Welsh rabbit or a 
soda at Pinto’s Spa, where they are simply 
scrumptious.’ 

To which they reply, ‘Applesauce.’ But 
lam right, just the same. Take last night, 
for instance. I met Luther Pritchett on the 
five-forty-four and he said, ‘Can I ride you 
over? The missus is going to meet me.’ 

I accepted. I usually walk from the 
station except when I can get a ride. The 
exercise is supposed to be good for me. 
Luther and I stood on the station plat- 
form until most of the cars and all the 
taxis had rolled away. 
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‘Hell’s bells,’ said Luther, ‘isn’t it al- 
ways the way? She’s probably forgotten 
all about me. Aren’t women —’ Just 
then the battered bus hove in sight, Mrs. 
P. at the helm. 

‘There isn’t a clock in the house —’ and 
‘Where have you been keeping your- 
self —’ began my hosts simultaneously, 
but my presence effected an armistice. 

‘You get in front with me,’ invited 
Mrs. Pritchett coquettishly. ‘Luther gets 
enough of sitting with me.’ 

Luther, who was stowed in the tonneau 
with the laundry basket for company, 
growled an assent, but his wife continued 
brightly, ‘Feel like the movies to-night, 
Luth?’ 

‘I do not,’ said Luther. ‘I’m fagged 
out. I see you didn’t get the speedometer 
fixed.’ 

Luther is so tight that if the speed- 
ometer isn’t registering he feels that he is 
being cheated. 

‘I wish you would let up about that 
speedometer,’ wailed our chauffeuse in 
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the tired voice which housewives com- 
mand. ‘You’re supposed to attend to the 
car,notI. Asif I didn’t have enough to do. 
I’m exhausted, what with two plumbers 
and a dressmaker in the house all day. 
Really, Miss Wilkins is the stupidest —’ 

“Where are you going?’ interrupted 
Luther as we deviated from the home 
route. 

‘Mrs. Libby said to stop in on the 
way home for a cocktail.’ 

Luther brightened. ‘My, the country 
looks beautiful at this time of year,’ he 
approved. 

After the second dividend at the Lib- 
bys, the movies seemed decidedly possible. 
The Libbys thought it would be just 
splendid, and I was added to the party. 
All that remained was to decide which 
picture house to go to, for we have three 
out our way. This developed into quite a 
battle and the ‘ Bulletin’ was consulted. 

‘Tom Meighan’s at the Jewell,’ said 
Luther, ‘in “‘The New Klondike.” That 
sounds good.’ 
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‘I think he’s deadly,’ said Mrs. Prit- 
chett. 

‘I’ve seen it,’ said Lois Libby, who is 
eighteen and has seen everything. 

“How about Reginald Denny in “Rol- 
ling Home’’? Oh, no, that’s next week.’ 

“I’ve seen it,’ repeated Lois. 

“Where?” demanded her father. ‘It 
hasn’t been here yet.’ 

‘In town, yesterday, with Fanny 
Tuttle.’ 

You can’t beat the younger generation. 
They come right back at you. Well, we 
—or rather, Lois — finally decided on 
Angele Andora in ‘Her Scarlet Night,’ 
billed at the Crown. It sounded peppy 
enough to please Luther, who was pleas- 
antly jingled. 

I supped with the Pritchetts, and the 
Libbys stopped for us in their car. Henry 
Libby had drained the shaker after we 
left and his driving as he backed out of 
the Pritchetts’ trick drive, without which 
no suburban home is complete, caused 
considerable back-seat comment. 
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“What are you doing?’ hissed Mrs. 
Libby. ‘You’re on the lawn.’ 

‘Full speed ahead,’ cried reckless Lu- 
ther, and we bowled away to the Crown. 
Then there was the inevitable discussion 
of parking space. 

‘Plenty of room in here,’ said Mr. 
Libby, backing at an acute angle between 
two cars. 

“You can never do it, Henry,’ his wife 
remonstrated. 

‘Certainly I can, if you'll stop giving di- 
rections. You all pile out and leave me 
alone. George, stand on the curb and tell 
me how far I can back.’ 

We obeyed, none so loath as Luther, 
who saw himself elected to buy the tickets. 
While he was thus ruining his evening, 
Henry and I berthed the Leviathan and 
joined the others in the lobby. I marvel 
always at the debatable points which 
arise during these neighborly evenings. 
They form a series of sharp engagements 
which are pleasantly exciting. This time 
it was a question of seat location. We 
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were between two shows, of course; one 
always is. 

‘If we go in now we'll have to separate,’ 
said Mrs. Libby. ‘Let’s wait for the last 
show.’ 

‘Why not go up in the gallery?’ sug- 
gested Mrs. Pritchett. ‘There are plenty 
of seats there.’ 


‘Gallery nothing,’ said Luther defi- 
antly. ' He had paid what he always calls 
his ‘good money’ and did not propose to 
be skied. Lois solved her individual pro- 
blem by sailing in alone. She found a 
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place with some young companions, from 
among whom she waved to us when the 
exodus of another party admitted our 
merry band. ‘Her Scarlet Night’ was 
three fourths over when we crowded by 
half a row of spectators. 

I had inserted myself into the middle of 
our group, with the Libbys playing the 
ends, but this did not prevent an occa- 
sional conversational shot from whizzing 
by me. The car was on Mrs. Libby’s 
mind, and she leaned forward at intervals 
to whisper hoarsely, ‘Did you lock the 
car?’ 


‘Yes,’ lied Libby. 

A few moments later: ‘Did you leave 
the lights on?’ 

And so on, during all the most exciting 
parts of the film. 
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‘Her Scarlet Night’ ended in the usual 
close-up of two gigantic, nuzzling faces, 
Angele was proved a perfect lady and we 
sank back to suffer the execrable over- 
ture, the interminable announcements of 
‘Coming Attractions,’ the news reel, and 
finally the comedy, ‘Sam in the Sanitor- 
ium,’ a terrific affair in which the doctors 
turned out to be feeble-minded patients. 

Henry Libby laughed so loudly when 
one of the nuts ran around the room in a 
superheated bath-cabinet, and finally fell 
downstairs with it, that Mrs. Libby said, 
‘Henry, if you can’t control yourself, I’m 
going home.’ 

‘Pray do,’ rejoined the injured hus- 
band, but he quieted down just the same 
and sat gloomily through the droll inci- 
dents which followed. 

Then ‘Her Scarlet Night’ began over 
again and we had a chance to find out 
what it was all about. 

‘I like seeing the end first,’ said Mrs. 
Libby; ‘it’s like reading a book.’ 

Some of the scenes in this passionate 
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picture were disquieting to Mrs. Pritchett. 
During the part where Angele encourages 
Roydon Crossthwaite and actually drinks 
wine with him in his apartment, she kept 
a sharp eye on Luther and at one stage 
whispered, ‘Sit back in your seat!’ 

Poor Luther, he had been absorbed in 
vicarious deviltry, imagining himself as 
Royden with Angele his almost certain 
victim, only to be snapped back to earth 
on the end of his domestic leash. 

The conduct of Lois and her party was 
really quite reprehensible, their attitude 
being that the serious parts of the film 
were the funniest. They also cried en- 
couragement to the dastardly Royden and 
reproached Angele when she repulsed him. 

‘I wish you would go over and speak to 
Lois,’ said Mrs. Libby. 

‘Keep still,’ said Henry, triumphantly. 

And so we sat'there; ‘picking : ‘om, ach: :. 
other from time to time. — 

Opinion was’ divided ‘as‘we filed cut.: 


Luther. 


‘Angele Andora. 3 1s a. . beauty,’ opined, me: 
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‘Luther, you’re hopeless,’ said his wife. 
‘She was terrible. I never saw such hands 
—so grubby. You can tell a lot by hands.’ 

‘And feet,’ added Mrs. Libby. ‘Did 
you see her feet?’ 

‘I’d seen it before,’ said Lois, who had 
rejoined us. ‘Dad, I’m dying for a soda.’ 

Mr. Libby smiled benignly. Lois can 
do anything with him. ‘We'll stop at the 
Spa,’ he said. “The sky’s the limit.’ 

“IT ought not to,’ said his wife faintly. 
‘I’m on a diet, and we have everything 
ready for a rabbit 
at home.’ 

‘Oh, come on,’ 
: cried Luther, ‘let’s 
= make a night of it.’ 

The party from now 
on being Libby’s, 
Luther was all for 
sit Sit. We guzzled great 
- foaming sodasat the 
Slope siti io: Spas\Mits: Libby so 
far forgetting herself.as.to.grapple with a 
‘combination of strawberry ice cream and 


; 
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maple syrup. Even this did not spoil her 
appetite for the subsequent rabbit which 
Mr. Libby concocted with the jocular 
solemnity of a genial high-priest. 

“Not as good as usual,’ he said. ‘This 
near-beer’s no good.’ But we scoured the 
chafing dish, our appetites — the men’s 
at least — whetted by a generous jolt of 
what Mr. Libby assured us was pre-war. 
Lois vindicated her existence by turning 
on the radio, a jazz programme from the 
Cuckoo Club, the racket of which drove 
the ladies into the library, so that Luther 
was free to replenish his glass without 
interference. In mid-third his wide eyes 
met those of his wife. One look was 
enough. 

“You come home,’ she said sternly. 

‘Let me drive you over,’ urged Mr. 
Libby, wabbling to his feet, and just miss- 
ing the arm of the chair which he sought 
for support. 

‘Don’t bother,’ said Mrs. Pritchett 
with what was meant for a smile. ‘The 
walk will do Luther good.’ 
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*Good-night, good-night. We’ve had a 
lovely time. Wasn’t it fun!’ 

As the gravel crunched beneath our 
tread, the radio switched to ‘Horses, 
Horses,’ and I caught a glimpse of Lois 
doing a pas-seul Charleston and of Mr. 
Libby slowly hauling himself, hand over 
hand, up the stairway. His wife was ad- 
dressing him, but apparently he did not 
hear her. 

What city programme can compare 
with these quiet home evenings? None, 
I tell you. Luther felt awfully seedy this 
morning and said he was through with 
movies. ‘They’re all punk,’ he said. 
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‘I'd much rather stay home and listen to 
the radio.’ He has told me so much about 
his set that I am tempted to go over and 
listen-in some evening. 


CHAPTER X 
A RADIO NIGHT’S DREAM 


WELL, old Luther Pritchett made good 
his threat of giving a radio party and they 
are minus a cook in consequence. The 
connection is not obvious but will be ex- 
plained later. 

I might say that, in spite of consider- 
able scoffing by conservatives, the habit 
of listening-in to the nightly output of 
junk, bunk, and punk is steadily on the 
increase out our way. This is especially 
evident now, during these warm evenings 
when the windows are open. From every 
house comes the blare of brass, and a stroll 
through our streets is like walking through 
a band carnival. 

Luther was early bitten by the broad- 
casting bug. It touched his economic side, 
upon which, in the words of Willie Tripp, 
‘he is as tender as a sweetbread.’ Being 
also a fiend on figures, charts, and graphs, 
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it was nuts for him to build his own set. 
I remember well the morning after he had 
first succeeded in picking up a New York 
station. He came into the forward car of 
the eight-eleven, his thin face alight with 
the glory of an Alexander Graham Bell. 
“The greatest thing you ever heard!’ he 
told me. ‘Got the Dawes speech at the 
Southern Society, a band concert, and a 
wonderful zylophone solo, all for nothing!’ 

Since then he has wandered around the 
village spotting the roofs with aerials on 
them, and has become one of a coterie 
who call every tube by its first name. He 
is their spokesman and champion. It was 
Luther who wrote a slashing letter to the 
soulless railroad which traverses our com- 
munity. ‘I demand,’ he said, ‘that you 
either remedy the insufferable conditions 
caused by your alternating current or 
abandon the proposed electrification 
which has so far given us the most miser- 
able train service.’ 

The. letter was published in the ‘Bulle- 
tin,’ where it created much comment, 
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though I do not think the railroad has 
answered it as yet. 

Railroads are rotten correspondents. 

When Luther got his set in working 
order, he became well-nigh insufferable. 
His wife was the chief victim. “He won't 
listen to anything pleasant,’ she com- 
plained, ‘but keeps switching from one 
thing to another, calling out the stations, 
“Buffalo,” “Richmond,” “Tarrytown” 
—lJI feel as if I were married to a con- 
ductor.’ 

I could see that his condition was 
acute, bordering on dementia, when he 
told me last spring, after a day at home 
with a heavy cold, that he had actually 
enjoyed the morning programmes. ‘A 
woman gave a dandy talk on roasting 
meats,’ he said. ‘I tried to get the wife 
to come and listen to it and she threw a 
mop at me.’ 

“Why don’t you get him to wear ear- 
phones?’ I asked Mrs. Pritchett, for I saw 
that she was on the edge of a nervous 
breakdown. 
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‘“Haven’t I suggested it a thousand 
times?’ she replied. ‘But he won’t. He 
says they make 
him look effemi- 
nate, like a tele- 
phone operator, 
and he has a crazy 
idea that it isn’t 
*““sporting’’ to use 
them. Oh, Ive got 
used to the loud-speaker now. I can sleep 
through anything.’ 

I personally ruined one day for him by 
telling him of a friend of mine who had a 
set of such selectivity that it could pick 
the tenor part right out of a quartette, but 
I made up for it by introducing him to one 
of the Gold Dust Twins. 

Fortunately Luther got through this 
terrible phase and became more normal. 
More and more of the neighbors installed 
sets or became interested in them, so that 
when he organized his recent party he 
found a number of willing guests. The 
Libbys and Bemises are air amateurs and 
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they accepted readily, for your real addict 
will listen to any set, no matter how pain- 
ful. ‘Do you know,’ said Henry Libby, 
‘I’ve got so that I actually lzke the static.’ 

Luther’s eyes shone. ‘You understand,’ 
he said. ‘It is the music of the spheres.’ 

The Bert Hoofners and Willie Tripp 
were added starters by mere luck. They 
are members of the younger drinking set 
and wouldn’t purposely be found dead at 
the Pritchetts’, where the entertainment 
is notoriously arid, but Luther cornered 
Bert and Willie on the train and before 
they knew it they were signed up. I went 
because — well, I had promised to and 
there was no way out of it. Besides, I 
dined with the Hoofners, as did Tripp, and 
we sallied forth primed to the mud- 
guards and, I am afraid, in flippant vein. 

We found the others assembled, with 
the host so busy, grovelling over the dials, 
that he only gave us a hasty, ‘Just in 
time, folks. Take chairs.’ Out of the horn 
a fat voice was delivering a lecture on 


‘Baby’s Health.’ 
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‘Dr. Burleigh, of Columbia,’ explained 
Pritchett impressively, ‘authority on in- 
fant feeding.’ 

“Not my old friend Hurleigh-Burleigh?’ 
cried Tripp. ‘I used to shave his father.’ 

‘Hush,’ said Mrs. Bemis, who, as the 
mother of four, was interested. We had 
arrived in the very midst of infant diges- 
tion, so to speak. ‘If milk disagrees with 
baby,’ said the distant doctor, ‘and he 
rejects it...’ 

“What a sour record,’ broke in Lois 
Libby; ‘put in a new needle.’ 

Lois is only eighteen and must be for- 
given. Also, I regret to state, she had 
apparently caught the irreverent attitude 
of the Hoofners and Tripp. I frowned at 
her, but she only laughed insanely. Damn 
them, how charming they are at that age! 
However, Luther sensed that his audience 
was apathetic toward alimentation and 
obligingly shifted to a concert of popular 
classics. How precious the old favorites 
are! We all hummed ‘The Rosary,’ 
‘Mighty Lak’ a Rose,’ and ‘At Dawning’ 
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(‘by Cadman,’ said the throaty an- 
nouncer), which Hoofner ruined by say- 
ing, ‘Gosh, the old doc can do everything. 
Clever kid, the doc.’ 

The next number was a really classic 
concert by the Summer Symphony So- 
ciety; stiff stuff — Brahms, Beethoven 
and Bach. ‘Bach to the mines,’ cried 
Willie gayly, and he and Lois began 
throwing fudge at each other. Even the 


older ladies became distrait. Undercur- 
rents of their conversation were audible 
against the tonal background. 

‘I tried it on, my dear, and it was very 
becoming,’ whispered Mrs. Bemis. ‘But 
“Forty dollars!” I said to the young wo- 
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man. “I'll give you twenty!” and, my 
dear, she took it!’ 

“What was the address?’ shouted Mrs. 
Libby. The Beethoven finale, arranged 
for hammer and tongs, was on in full 
force, so she really had to shout. 

But Luther looked discouraged. It 7s 
hard on the enthusiast when people won’t 
listen, and I felt sorry for him. 


GLUYAS 
WILLIATS 


‘I’m like a canary,’ said Lois, more 
truthfully than she knew. ‘The louder 
the music plays, the more I want to talk. 
Aren’t there any good orchestras, Mr. 
Pritchett? I just adore Judell’s Jazz- 
maniacs!’ 

‘They'll be on later, at —let’s see — 
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yes, here they are — the Jazzmaniacs, on 
WLBG, at eleven-thirty. The evening is 
still young.’ 

It was, but, my word, it felt old. It was 
only nine-fifteen and we seemed to have 
been sitting before the gaping horn for an 
eternity. 

‘This ought to be good,’ cried Luther. 
‘Duet for mouth-organ and musical 
glasses! And say, folks, I’ve an idea. 
I’ve heard that the music sounds much 
better if the lights are out. Sort of 
makes you able to concentrate and listen 
instead of — er — just chinning. Let’s 
try ite 

No sooner said than done. But Luther 
couldn’t find the station in the dark. He 
got down among the low wave-lengths 
where the stations overlap and we heard 
a revivalist preaching to the accompani- 
ment of a chorus which announced that it 
‘just lived on animal crackers.’ 

‘That’s swell, Luther,’ said Bert, who 
had been slightly comatose since dinner 
and was just beginning to trust his tongue. 
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‘If you could only add a prizefight to that 
it would be the berries.’ 

‘I’m in the quarrel zone,’ said Luther, 
referring technically to the warring sta- 
tions. ‘Ill have to light to see the dials.’ 

After he had fiddled with the discs nerv- 
ously until he found the combination, we 
were again plunged in darkness — just as 
the announcer gurgled in the cutest way, 
‘A duet for mouth-organ and musical 
glasses, and if that doesn’t make you 
thirsty, folks, nothing will.’ It certainly 
must have had this effect on my friends, 
for when Luther switched on the lights at 
the end of the piece, which was terrible, 
they were gone. Really, it was a horrid 
moment. They had welched, sneaked out 
through the door, which was open, and 
gone over to Bert’s, as Willie explained 
to me the next day, ‘for a duet on the 
mouth-organ and musical glasses.’ “And 
you missed it, boy,’ he added. “I got my 
nose all wet.’ What can you do with a lad 
like Tripp, I ask you, except kill him? 

Of course, it broke up the party. Luther 
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was injuredly dignified, but Mrs. Libby 
saved the night by saying, ‘Well, I guess 
it’s time we all were in bed.’ So we told 
Luther how wonderful it had been, and as 
we left I saw him turn back toward the 
radio and pick up the programme, pre- 
pared to make a night of it. 

He did, too. The end was quite tragic. 
Mrs. Pritchett told Mrs. Bemis and Mrs. 
Bemis told Enid Flamm and Enid — 
well, Enid told the world. She is the best 
little broadcasting station we have. ‘He 
sat there until three in the morning,’ says 
our news expert, ‘trying for Western 
stations, until even they got so scarce that 
he finally staggered up to bed. But he 
forgot to turn off the radio. In the morn- 
ing, Hattie, their colored cook, was com- 
ing down the stairs when she suddenly 
heard a man’s voice say, ‘Now lie down 
on the floor and raise your feet over your 
head.’ She let out a yell and ran right 
upstairs to pack. Luther tried to explain 
that it was only the man who broadcasts 
the early morning setting-up exercises, 
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but Hattie wasn’t going to stand for that. 
No, sir, she was a respectable girl and 
no man had ever 
spoken like that 
to her before. 
Isn’t it lovely? 

It is, and, at 
the same time, pa- 
thetic. The Prit- 
chetts are out a 
cook and, God 
knows, that is no 
laughing matter 
for those that live 7 
in the country. 
But it is, after all, just one of the little 
tribulations that make up the warp and 
woof of life’s fascinating fabric as woven 
by the younger — and older — married 
sets, out our way. 


CHAPTER XI 


GOLF: THE MEMBERS’ SPECIAL \. 

HANDICAP CUP CONTEST 
THE least popular golf player at the Coun- 
try Club, at this writing, is Herman Biggs, 
for reasons which will appear. And, by 
the way, if I have said little about golf in 
these pages, it is not because that ancient 
and royal form of torture is not practiced 
out our way. Far from it. It flourishes, 
according to Willie Tripp, ‘like the green 
bay horse,’ which, he adds, ‘turns red in 
the Fall.’ 

Tournaments we have aplenty, club and 
kickers’ handicaps, medal and match-play 
competitions, male, female, and mixed 
jousts, father-and-son battles, and, an- 
nually, an invitation affair, at which time, 
as during Tennis Week, the Club leaps 
into Metropolitan prominence. Indeed, 
golf has engulfed us all. Even those old 
tennis stand-bys, Doc Pettner and Henry 
Tuttle, have succumbed to what Miss 
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Flamm calls ‘the lure of the links.’ At 
dinners, club or domestic, the conver- 
sation deals so exclusively with missed 
putts or holed mashie shots, alibis or ac- 
complishments, that the rare non-golfer 
is sunk, as much an object of pitying 
scorn as the eighth guest who doesn’t 
play bridge. Thus, in social self-defense 
we have all become diggers and delvers 
into the slopes of our fairways. 

Joe Farwell is our champion, an 8- 
handicap man on the M.G.A. list. He is 
also, as I have hinted, something of a 
poet. Being ashamed of his opera inedita, 
he submits them to me privately. I liked 
the one written after a disastrous day: 


‘Into the trap that covers me, 
Black as the pit, from hole to hole, 
I curse whatever gods there be 
For my impossible control.’ 


In gayer vein, he has done a mythologi- 
cal fantasy, quite in the Bulfinch manner, 
in which Miss Par, married to Colonel 
Bogey, gives birth toa flock of birdies and 
eagles. 
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There is certainly terrible golf per- 
petrated on our course, but the prize divot 
slinger of them all is our revered President, 
Henry Libby. His progress around’ the 
links, as he quaintly calls them, is a cloud 
of clods; and he has never been known to 
hand in a card that even Luther Pritchett, 
our financial genius, could add up. There 
is pathos and irony in this situation, for it 
is to Libby that we owe the existence of 
our course. When doubting Thomases 
stood aside and said it couldn’t be done, 
it was he who insisted that it could, far- 
sightedly seeing that our future depended 
upon our making his statements good. 
For the last five years he has pushed the 
improvement of our terrain, paying out 
of his own pocket for a new green here, a 
bunker there. At our last Christmas Party 
it was Henry who evoked thunderous 
applause by the announcement of a gift 
to the Club, three carloads of sheep 
manure ‘from a donor who prefers to re- 
main unknown.’ 

But it was the thought of Henry 
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Libby’s paying for a bunker, of all things, 
that prompted Joe Farwell, in one of our 
locker-room symposiums, to suggest a 
brilliant idea. 

“It’s a hellish outrage!’ stormed Joe. 
“Here’s old Libby ... done more for the 
Club than any man in the place, and what 
does he get out of it? Not even a handful 
of calluses. His game is so rotten he’s 
practically given it up. All these years 
he’s never won a cup, an umbrella, not 
even a collar button. By heck!...’ Joe 
warmed to his work... “‘here’s what we 
ought to do. Fix up a tournament that 
the old bird can’t help winning. Rig it, 
see?...seed the draw so that all the 
matches will seem close, but Libby will 
survive and win a handsome velvet step- 
ladder . . . or something.’ 

‘Can we get him to enter?’ asked Tom 
Brigham. ‘He’s awful ball-shy lately. 
Told me he’d given his clubs to his 
daughter and felt like a freed slave.’ 

‘Leave that to me,’ said Joe. ‘Ill givea 
dinner and we’ll kid him into it.’ 
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Well, men, Joe’s idea caught on like 
wild-fire. The male conspirators seethed 
with excitement, each being bound by a 
terrific oath not to breathe a word to any 
of his womenfolk, who would surely blow 
the works. The Handicap Committee 
met secretly and plotted dark doings. 


President Libby, over his protests, was 
given the limit handicap, 52 in eighteen. 
“It won’t help any,’ he said. ‘I can lose 
more balls than that.’ 
As for the others, it was only necessary 
to impress them with the fact that if, by 
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any chance, they should survive to the 
finals, they were to stop at nothing to 
keep the match even and then lose-out 
on the last hole. 

‘It’s a cinch,’ Joe explained. ‘Just 
match strokes with him. If he goes into 
one bunker, aim for another. If he goes 
into the water-hole, go in after him. And 
don’t forget that he has a handicap of four 
strokes a hole.’ 

Mr. Libby agreed to play all right. 
Farwell induced him by the crafty state- 
ment that the entrance fees were to be 
given to the Red Cross, which was a 
ghastly lie, as we had already selected a 
monumental cup about the size of those 
that stand around in the Gardens of Ver- 
sailles. 

We started the tournament, which we 
called, grandiosely, ‘The Members’ Spe- 
cial Handicap Cup Contest,’ right after 
the Labor Day tourney. Everything 
went swimmingly, especially at the water- 
hole, the pellucid depths of which were 
clogged with topped drives. 
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Mr. Libby’s first match was with Bert 
Hoofner, who ran true to form by arriving 
at the first tee carrying what he pleas- 
antly termed ‘a Red Cross bun.’ He 
- missed the ball three times and finally put 
it in his.pocket with the remark, ‘Oh, Hell, 
I'll carry the damn thing.’ Libby won the 
match, three and two, and great was his 
elation. 

‘First time I’ve won in fourteen years,’ 
he triumphed. 

‘It was a tight match,’ Bert conceded, 
‘but I was the tightest.’ 

Then came the Libby-Pritchett duel. 
Luther spent all his time looking for lost 
balls. ‘I lost eight,’ he confided, ‘but I 
found seventeen, so I came out pretty 
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sweet. And Libby and I established one 
record that will stand. Fourteen matches 
played through us.’ 

Again Libby won, four and three. 

The only danger inherent in our vast 
conspiracy was that the beneficiary would 
forfeit a match and automatically elim- 
inate himself. Twice he tried to default, 
and each time his well-coached opponent 
said, ‘Curious thing; I was just going to 
call you up and say that I couldn’t make 
it to-day.’ Thus, borne on the wings of 
organized charity, Mr. Libby swept on to 
the finals. 

You can imagine the gleeful excite- 
ment. The day was magnificent, the 
gallery immense. The other finalist, by 
rare good fortune, was young Herman 
Biggs, one of our Junior members, whose 
game is as wild as the interior of Yucatan. 

‘Couldn’t be better,’ gloated Chairman 
Farwell. ‘Herman is apt to shoot a hun- 
dred-and-sixty, and with his handicap 
Libby will have him skun a mile.’ 

By this time our President was all 
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atwitter. Having won so many matches, 
he was out for blood. My only fear was 
that the game would be called on account 
of heart-disease. As they left the locker- 
room, Bert Hoofner slapped Biggs on the 
back and said, ‘Well, Boy, go out and 
lose.’ 

I must say that the youngster per- 
formed gorgeously. He exceeded our 
fondest hopes by being two down at the 
turn after playing across the green five 
times on the short ninth. Then he began 
the artful process of squaring the match. 
By playing just well enough and no more 
he won the tenth, thirteenth, and six- 
teenth. He was now one up and some of 
the onlookers were breathing through 
their nostrils, but he lost the long seven- 
teenth, thanks to Libby’s handicap. 

‘The kid is a Barrymore!’ whispered 
Willie Tripp. ‘He seems to be trying all 
the time.’ 

All square, they marched to the eight- 
eenth tee while the tense gallery deployed, 
en échelon. 
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“My honor, such as it is,’ said Mr. 
Libby, with a good try at a smile. He 
then looped his ball into the pit guarding 
the seventeenth. 

But the home hole is two hundred and 
forty yards long, and a lot of things can 
happen in that distance. It was now up to 
Biggs to put on some of his best comedy, 
a clean miss, a lost ball, anything. A gig- 
gling shiver rippled through the crowd. 

‘Look at him,’ whispered Doc Pettner. 
“You’d think he was going to drive it a 
mile.’ 

And Hell’s bells, Hr pip!!! 

Sweet as a rose, the ball soared away, 
caught the slope just beyond the one-hun- 
dred-and-sixty-yard mark, bounded... 
hopped ...rolled...and came to rest, 
not four feet from the pin! 

Silence... By Allah, you could have 
cut it with a knife. 

A blinding realization surged over us. 
Biggs had caved. Youth, the magnificent 
cup, a streak of yellow, the combination 
had proved too much. He was out to win, 
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and how could he fail — in, at most, two 
putts? 

To reénforce the horror of this situation 
came the most dastardly remark I have 
ever heard on a golf course, which is 
where they grow. Our President had 
walked stolidly into the bunker, saying, 
philosophically, ‘Back to Libby Prison.’ 
As he set himself for a mighty heave, he 
just grazed the sand with his niblick. 

‘Tl have to call that a stroke, Mr. 
Libby,’ said Biggs, who had followed him 
and stood well to one side. Why Biggs es- 
caped being the victim of a community 
murder at that moment I shall never 
know, unless it was because we were all 
rigid, praying for a miracle. 

And it happened! 

Libby shut both eyes, raised his club 
and out of a geyser of sand shot the ball, at 
a right angle, and hit the twirling Biggs 
square in the place where he should have 
been kicked. 

‘My hole, I believe,’ said Mr. Libby 
sweetly. 
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I wish I might describe the scenes that 
followed, on the fairway, at-and-in-the 
water-hole, Mr. Biggs starring, in the 
locker-room, and at dinner. But I can’t. 
My memories are vague. I do recall our 
President, grasping his mammoth urn 
filled to the brim with the wine of France, 
as he said, “I only know one thing about 
golf, gentlemen, and that is... the rules.’ 
As for the rest, well... Willie Tripp best 
described the party by saying, “It was a 
success. No wife is speaking to her hus- 
band yet.’ 
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The ball that hit Herman, gold-plated, 
has the position of honor on the Club 


mantel. 
Oh, yes, golf has quite a hold out our 


way. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE NIGHT IN TOWN 


Town? Oh, yes, we go to town once in a 
while, we who live in the hinterland of 
Suburbia. By town, be it understood, I 
do not mean the home variety, but the 
real city that is located so conveniently 
near us. We go there occasionally, not in 
the course of commuting, but of an eve- 
ning, socially. But we are not very keen 
about it. Oh, dear, no. Sniff, sniff... 

Our urban forays are, like cabbages, 
of two distinct varieties, cultivated and 
wild. I sat-in at the formation of one of 
the former ilk while dining with Hattie 
and Joe Farwell not long ago. 

‘The Hoofners asked us to dinner next 
Tuesday,’ said Hattie, pretending to dislike 
her cocktail, ‘and, really, I was ashamed.’ 

‘“Whassa mat?’ asked Joe who, for no 
good reason, was talking Wop that evening. 

‘We’ve been there so often and they 
haven’t set foot in our house this year.’ 
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“Why you no ask, huh?’ 

At this moment the portiére, to use a 
mauve word, was shaken, and from behind 
it came a sharp, ‘Pst!... Pst!’ followed 
by the hoarsely whispered information, 
‘Th’ soup’s on th’ table.’ 

‘That's the reason,’ my hostess con- 
tinued as we sat down. There was a note 
of bitter triumph in her voice. ‘How 
can I ask any one to dine with a thing 
like that to wait on them? Listen to 
her.’ 

From the pantry came sounds like a 
field-day at the Dupont Works. 

‘Wot tell!’ said Joe. ‘The Hoofners 
wouldn’t care. Norah is a scream in that 
Psyche-knot and...’ 

HOY Kae 

The subject of our conversation, a 
weather-beaten Irish woman, popped in 
and began dumping plates down on the 
wrong side. She wore brown sneakers in 
which she padded about the table, stop- 
ping only to whisper in Hattie’s ear, 
“What’s fer dessert?’ 
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‘Oh, Norah!’ cried Hattie; ‘didn’t you 
make a pie?’ 

“Th’ apples didn’t come, mum.’ 

‘But I’m sure I saw the man put them 
in. Oh, that A and P!’ 

“Never mind,’ interposed Joe. ‘We'll 
drive over to the Spa and get us beega 
plata ice cream.’ 

‘That’s the way it is,’ said Hattie, when 
metallic percussions as of an armorer at 
work told us that Norah was in the 
kitchen. ‘But what can you do with a 
*“general’’?’ 

‘She looks more like an admiral to me,’ 
I observed. 

‘Yeah,’ grinned Joe. ‘One of those 
English babies, ““commanding His Maj- 
esty’s Ship, Hideous.” Tl tell you what 
we'll do, Hon’. We'll give a bust in town 
and pay off a lot of back debts.’ 

‘But it’s so expensive. ...’ 

‘No...at one of those economical 
dumps. There’s one in Forty-Seventh 
Street where you can get everything 
from soup to nuts for a dollar-and-a- 
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quarter, with a bottle of red-ink thrown in.’ 

*<“Thrown in” is right,’ said Hattie. 
‘But I suppose it 7s cheaper in the end 
when you count up getting some one in to 
help, and all. Mrs. Harrington charges 
eight dollars, and she drinks ...and the 
amount of butter she uses! The last time 
she was here she even buttered the handles 
of the ice-box!’ 

So it went, with all the dear, familiar 
details. Well, the town party was ar- 
ranged. It was just one of those things. 
The Hoofners, Brighams, Tuttles, Coits, 
and I were the guests. It was ‘clean-up 
week,’ as our host graciously observed. 
The food and chianti weren’t so bad. 
Neither were they so good; but we had a 
merry time and were privileged, after it 
was over, to tell each other that we didn’t 
mind those Italian places, except for the 
smell. And that is a sample of our cul- 
tivated or domestic town party. 

Then there is the other kind, the wild or 
pseudo-bachelor type, characterized by 
considerable ‘Nikko’... secret stuff. 
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It has been speciously proposed by 
male students of domestic relations that 
husbands should have their regular nights 
off. Few wives see this arrangement, or, 
if they see it, do so too clearly. Man’s 
place is in the home, and where the chain 
goes, there the ball goes also. The result 
is a bit of innocent cheating, now and 
again. What? 

Thus, that staid old coach-horse, Dr. 
Wilfred Pettner, stood on the station 
platform one day last week, his eyes 
lighted with ill-concealed merriment. I 
am one of his patients, and as he peers 
into my oral subway-entrance he has 
often hinted at stepping-out. 

‘Good for a man,’ he theorized, at my 
last appointment. ‘Get out of a rut... 
keep young. There’s a little group... 


friends of mine, fellers ... and some very 
nice girls...and not a wife in the 
bunch...’ He turned away to breathe 


heavily on a molar-mirror. 
On this subsequent morning, then, he 
stood, in seeming innocence, waiting for 
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the eight-eleven. But did his bag, con- 
taining the ‘soup-and-fish’ attire appro- 
priate for a smart, mixed party, deceive 
any of his townsfolk? Nay. 

‘Wilfred Pettner, you little scamp!’ 
cried Willie Tripp; ‘you’re up to some 
kind of hell, I can see it in your bright, 
shining, dress-suit case.’ 


The Doc was delighted. 

‘Not a word of this,’ he cautioned. 
“Remember, I’m going to an important 
dental conference. And if any of you 
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guys are going, just tell them that you 
saw me.’ 

‘And they will know the rest,’ Tripp 
completed. 

I wonder if they do know the rest... I 
wonder if they know all the joy and suf- 
fering, the elation and depression, that 
were Doc’s on his glorious evening out. 
I happen to because, as mentioned, Doc 
tells me all. 

He reached his party all right, late on 
account of an exigent patient who de- 
tained him. Of course he could not dress 
in his office until Miss Sidney, his assist- 
ant, had gone home. Then there was his 
bag, which had to be parked at the sta- 
tion where he could grab it when he 
dashed for the twelve-thirty-two, the 
last train before the ‘milk.’ Fretfully 
taxi-ing through the Park, he finally de- 
barked at what looked like the Gates of 
Heaven, where a red-capped West Indian 
said, ‘They’s all up there.’ 

At the threshold a chorus of boyish and 
not-so-girlish laughter greeted him. 
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“We're five ahead of you, Doc.’ ‘Oh, 
look who’s here!’ ‘Let’s talk about my 
Sweetie Now!’ 

Blaring phonograph records, clicking 
shaker, ‘Who’s gotta Fatima?’ ‘Hey! 
Hey!’ ‘Clap hands, here comes Charlie!’ 
‘Quit that!’ .. . the festivities of a sprawl- 
ing assembly were but the prelude to an 
uproarious dinner, served from a near-by 
restaurant by a waiter who, being made 
one of the party, uncovered a tenor voice 
that they all agreed had Caruso faded. 
Everything grew thicker — atmosphere, 
harmony, friendship. At this phase of the 
evening, our Doc was the life of the party. 

“I’m just a simple country boy,’ he said, 
often and often. ‘Forty years of clean 
living made me what I am.’ 

My, how they laughed! 

Then some outsider threw a milk-bot- 
tle at the window-sill and voices from the 
upper air adjured the celebrants to ‘Pipe 
down!’ In the hush that followed, Doc 
was taken serious over a star-eyed red- 
head who lured him into a corner. 
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“You're wonderful!’ she assured him. 
“You remind me of my Daddy.’ 

Pettner, doubtfully complimented, 
bowed and said, ‘A vos beaux yeuz.’ 

‘Nix on the Swedish!’ cried the goddess, 
returning the pledge. 

As he raised his glass, my dear old 
townsman had one lucid interval in which 
he thought of the twelve-thirty-two. Af- 
ter inhaling half of a mahogany-colored 
potation the sweet domestic thought was 
gone. Doc’s brain murmured a pitiful 
‘Now I lay me...’ and quit. 

His next conscious moment, he tells 
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me, was when he found himself trying to 
convince the station-master that he was 
out of his head when he said the twelve- 
thirty-two had gone three hours ago! 
Wandering disconsolately to the street, 
he stared up at the clock. 

“My God!... three-forty!’ 

He thought of taxi-ing home. It was 
only twenty-three miles, but his wallet 
contained but two dollars and a cigarette 
coupon. Where had his money gone? 
Then he bethought himself of a long and 
devious route, by subway, trolley, any- 
thing to within the zone where his two 
dollars would get him the rest of the way. 
It was a terrible ordeal with ghastly 
half-hours in dismal waiting-rooms, where 
he felt... Oh, how he felt! 

Dawn — blue, green, and _ silver — 
edged the East when our hero pussy- 
footed across his lawn, carefully avoiding 
the gravel walk. He was sober now, which 
was well, for there was man’s work ahead. 
Easing open the front door, he crept up 
the stairs. Thank Heaven, his boy was 
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old enough to be away at school. Three 
years ago, when the Doc had attempted 
one of these false entries, Wilfred, Jr., 
had ruined him by piping ‘Good-morning, 
Papa!’ 

He undressed in the bathroom. His 
door was ajar. It swung silently on its 
hinges. Edging his way toward his bed, 
he lowered himself slowly ...and the 
spring squeaked! 

Mrs. Pettner... dear Laura... turned 
sleepily, opened one clogged eye and mur- 
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mured, ‘You’re getting up early, aren’t 
you, dear?’ 

Wilfred gathered together all his energy. 

‘Yup ...have to be at the office at 
eight o’clock.’ 

And le made for his tub. 

‘Boy, that was a close one!’ he said, as 
he finished his recital. ‘And my troubles 
weren’t over. Laura caught me sneaking 
my dress-suit case into the house next 
day. Id clean forgotten it. But I 
wallowed out of that. Take it from me, 
I’m through. No more of the wild life for 
me.’ 

‘How about a little party once in a 
while being good for a man?’ I asked. 

‘“Mebbe... but I’m not the man. If 
you want to see me in the future, take 
the five-eleven. Why, when I think how 
Laura trusts me, honest, 1...’ 

‘Oh, cut it out, Doc,’ I said, for I loathe 
honest sentiment. 

‘Just the same,’ Joe Farwell said, when 
I sketched the incident, ‘I’ve got a hunch. 
the Doc is right. It’s the home stuff that 
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keeps us all together. Funny, I wrote a 
piece the other day about that very sub- 
ject. Made it up on the train. Mind if I 
read it to you?’ 
‘Shoot,’ I said. ‘Nothing makes me 
sick.’ 
“We're off,’ said Joe. ‘It’s called 
“Getting Home”’: 
“Oh, but it’s good, at the close of day, 
To doze for a wink or two; 
Just for a moment to slip away 
To the land where dreams come true... 
To drift on the silent Sea of Dreams, 
Where hopes and worries blend 


In a rosy glow, and all your schemes 
Lead straight to the rainbow’s end! 


‘And then to wake, as the train slows down 
And the station lamps glide by, 

To see the lights of your own home town, 
Like flowers in the evening sky... 

To hear a voice from the waiting car, 

And be kissed, as you drive away 

To the little house where the children are... 
It’s good, at the close of day!’ 


“Joe, old Beeswax!’ I cried, ‘you’ve 
said it!’ 


THE END 
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